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A SERIES OF EIGHT ANONYMOUS AND CON- 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS TO JAMES II. AND HIS 
QUEEN ABOUT THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

(Concluded from p. 23.) 


A Copie of Another Letter sent to his Majesty, 
Feby 14 1686. 

May it please your Majestie,—I know a Prince of your 
Ma" great experience & the effect of it, y" great stock 
of wisdom may with as much reason laugh at my write- 
ing to you of state affayrs as Alexander the Great did 
atthe dictats of Diogenes. Yet if you can spare time 
from the great hurry you are in to read this Letter you 
wil I hope conclude it comes from a sincere friend to 
your interest I am sure it do’s from a true Lover of your 
person. The last I sent you by the same hand that 
delivers this was dated the 23 of Octob last and I Con- 
fess I was not soe much pleasd at the writeing of it as 
the next day with f* Marshes sermon against trimming, 
that jump’d as patly with most of what I offerd as if he 
and I compard notes I thank God your friends have 
Teason now to be pleasd with the advances you make 
but of opinion that tho’ you performd more in two than 
another Monarch woud in ten years there is nothing yet 

that might not have bin executed sooner with less 
noyse and danger after the suppression of the late re- 
bellion, for your Enemies were then so Cow'd by the 
Unexpected good success of your small armie and the 
one off the head of that rebellion that you might 
ve don what you pleasd with your parleament for the 
god of Catholics in order to smooth the way for pro- 


pagating your religion & all woud have provd but what 
your first goeing publicly to Mass did, Nine Days 
wonder, but the case is alterd since to that degree that 
many your then declar’d friends are now becom your 
Enemies in so much that there are as many if not more 
Cabals now on foot against you than were in the exclude- 
ing days, for the promis you gave them of maintaining 
Heresie and their believing you irresolut for not pushing 
on your Designs with that speed and vigor they expected 
has putt them upon fortifieing themselves against Poperie, 
and given them hopes of breaking all your Measurs to 
pieces; They all see you resolve to make all the sayle 
you can (as they tearm it) towards Rome but their Com- 
fort is that they have more than one Bronkard about 
you that are for slacking the eayles for gaining time ; 
nay tis feard (and I pray God it may be without ground) 
that there are some near you that feign themselves of 
your party. that under that Colour they might like 
Angels of light the more easilie impose upon you. You 
are no doubt clear sighted enuff to discern friends & 
foes, but withall of an extream merciful good naturd 
race & credulity which is an errour rather than a vico 
is an inseparable companion of good Nature, therefore it 
imports you to overcom in som cases your innat clemenc 
& to be diffident of your self least you be deceavd with 
dissimulation and appearances nowhere so much prac- 
tis’d as at Court the proper sphere of artifice; & that 
you may know who is for you & who against you get all 
great Men that pretend to be of your religion to make 
public abjuration of their heresie that their trimming 
may not prove fatal to you. you need not be told that 
one enemie within is more dangerous than many with- 
out a garrison; Let not your Courtiers run with the 
hounds-and hold with the hair. When they abjure 
publicly they loos themselves with their party til which 
you canot reckon them as friendly & real Converts; I 
know that men of more pollicy than religion & that will 
choos to run with any tide to keep themselves from sink- 
ing may be apt to alleage yt more service can be don 
you in & out of parleament by Papists in masquerade 
than bare faced ones and that twere unreasonable to 
expect their hazarding their Lives & Estates while 
they may without that risque be full as if not more 
serviceable. To which plausible reasoning it may be 
answerd that there is no reason why you shoud show 
more tenderness to pretended than real Catholics that 
venture accepting imployments contrary to the (pre- 
tended) Law. And that no man is fitt to be your Ser- 
vant especialy upon your now great occasion that does 
not serve God in truth and simplicity of heart which no 
man can be truely sayd to do that out of a mean servile 
fear and for worldly ends denies him before men; If 
men of estates wil not openly embarque with you for 
carrying on your great work and in order thereunto 
give what must infinitly contribut to it. good Example ; 
In the name of God shew them that you can rayse men 
for your purpose. pitch upon persons without Estates 
but of known honesty & wisdom And (that without 
w* these two qualities can be of no importance) Courage, 
gifts not always intayld upon Estates & titles; make 
Creatures of your own that wil doe your bidding cheer- 
fully, whose gratitude as well as good Conscience will 
engage them to be faythfull to your interest, be as your 
relation the French King is the immediat & sole dis- 
meer of your favours that none of your subjects may 
ave reason to say what was sayd to your royal father 
by my L* Holland who upon his being tax’d with in- 
gratitude towards his King, confidently averr'd he cud 
not wel be call'd nr = in as much as he was 
wholy indebted to the Duke of Buckingham. not to hie 
Ma** for all y* favors conferrd uponhim. Iam credibly 
inform’d that notwithstanding yr declard resolves to 
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the contrary your graces are at this very instant ex- 
’d to sale not directly by your favorits but by their 
Friends or brokers, that have power w* them and 
for a spill to themselves putt them upon recomend- 
ing to your choyce men of good fame and som of ‘em 
Catholics for civil employs especialy in your re- 
venue which shud prevayle with you to make and 
declare a rule upon the new intended changes to pre- 
vent remedies as bad as diseases, that who ever is dis- 
cover’d to com to any place for a bribe shall be not onely 
turnd out but for ever incapacitated to bear any office 
under you ; since that of selling, misplaceing out of favor 
or affection or conferring the Kings graces upon men of 
at Estates & little meritt (who if once in favour make 
f their work to exclude men of parts from shareing in 
the governm' for fear of being eclypsd by them) is the 
greatest bane of Monarchy ard that which has brought 
shame to its now low condition as the contrary practice 
has wrought contrary effects in France ; of which I canot 
think without observeing to your Ma'* the admittance 
of any men for mony into your Troops of guards proves 
of very ill consequence for a bankrupt marchant a 
virulent French Hugonet, a valet de chambre or any 
little broken tradesman that can but advance sixty ie 
gets in to be a life guard man, which makes that a scandal 
now that was formerly counted & courted as an bonour; 
The Guards ought be a Nursery where none shud be 
planted but known honest gentlemen and the sons of 
persons of qualitie that might grow up improve & be 
there ripend & fitted for military employs but many that 
woud otherwise reckon it a great honour to guard their 
Princes person do not covet being rankd with a company 
of scandalous obscure fellows, for instance I was wel 
assurd by an honest man eighteen months agoe that 
there was after the late rebellion one receivd into the 
Duke of Northumberlands troop that was formerly one 
of Doctor Oateses squires of the body. But the fellow 
being known by his phisiognomy not ly his name I got 
the informer to come with me three several] days when 
the guard were amounting to show me him. but the life 
guard man not appearing & the other being calld into 
the Country I mies'd of the intended discovery. To remedy 
which ‘twere adviseable to issue out orders to bave a 
strict scrutiny made into the pedigree Lives Conversa- 
tions & dispositions of those already in and hereafter to 
be taken into the guards. And as to the rest of your 
army many of your officers & corrupt Muster Masters 
cheat you notoriously by fals musters & that you may be 
satisfied of the truth of this please to ask Major Clifford 
and Leutenant Burk whether most of the Troops in my 
Lord Cornberys regiment be not short of their number. 
S* Most of your protestant officers love your mony but 
not your service They serve you contre cceur and hate 
those that serve you zealously as Cap" OConor is hated 
and envyd by most of the Capn* and under officers in 
Lord Peterborows regiment for noe other reason than 
his hayeing made up the two best troops in it and brought 
in som 40 Catholics; you want many such officers in Eng- 
land which makes men of Judgemt wonder at your send- 
ing any English Catholics into Ireland in any station 
except Ministers of Justice to prevent the Cromwellians 
charging the Irish with being Judges & parties, since 
Capable Catholics are far more necessary in England 
where they are secure than in that Catholic Country 
that has enow to spare, yet Leut Colonell Dorington is 
very much belovd & esteem’d by all the Natives there 
because they perceive he does his Masters busines with 
re than ordinary diligence & affection, whereas the 
Trish officers & Soldiers in England are by the Natives here 
detested & look’d on as soe many Eye sores, spies & checks 
upon the severall companies & troops where they serve. 
the generalitie of the people here being as avers to as they 


there are fond of the greatness of their Monarch which 
different inclinations proceed from the difference in prin- 
ciples, for nothing awe men more than the fear of God & 
where that fayles tis necessarie to suply it with that of ye 
prince who is no longer lovd nor obeyd than he is feard, but 
when it is in his power to range men of rebellious prin- 
ciples & dispositions to their duty by force & if the forces 
be made up of men disunited from their King in Religion, 
they are in case of rebellion raysd by Men of their own 
persuasion led to the suppression of it forcibly like Doggs 
that are beaten to make them hunt. against the graine, 
that never pursue the game heartily wittnes the militia 
in the West and a great part of the Irish Armie that 
upon my Lord Tyrconnells intended expedition against 
Argile were driven to their duty like so many boares to 
the stakes ; sufficient reason for your Ma" to make as 
many Catholic head officers as you can. that may be 
allowd & injoynd to maintain learned & zealous Chaplains 
to preach Controversie to the respective Regiments to 
let them see that Popery is not so frightful a bugbear as 
it is painted which may by degrees convert the gros of 
your armie that is for the most part composd of the 
dreggs of the people that huve little Religion in the 
most Catholic Country much less in England, where they 
have none but their groundles prejudice & aversion to 
Popery which is now made the standard of their Pro- 
fession all the Kingdom over. Besides your Ma” shud 
loos no time in sending for the Regiment of Guards in 
Dublin & som of the best squadrons of your Irish Armie 
to be exchangd for some Protestant Troops to be sent 
hence into that Catholic Country which method canot 
but contribut very much to the good success of your 
affayrs for the Irish squadrons that com hither wil awe 
the malcontents that want noe incentive to a Rebellion 
but a head, that the conversation of Catholics with Pro- 
testants will remove much of that prejudice that is the 
main obstacle to their Conversion. S* you have a greater 
standing Armie than any of your predecessors ever had 
which shud encourage you to go thorow stitch with 
that glorious work that is reserv'd for your performance ; 
Harry the 8» did great matters when he bad his dagger 
& beef-eaters, and your doing far greater depends 
under God of your will for as my Lord Hallyfax sayd 
talking of wt y" royall brother might do, Le Roy n'a 
u’a vouloir, which putts me in mind of what S* William 
ettie sayd in your reign that we had a Monarch but 
knew not how much a Monarch he was pleas‘d to be. 

S* all your well meaning subjects acknowledge you 
ever were a nice observer of the Law without violating 
or stretching of which you may perform what you pro- 
mised in your first speech to your parleament, Carry the 
nations glory as far as (nay by infinit distances farther) 
than any of your predecessors ever did, for the most 
virulent of your Enemies agreed in the worst times 
that there never was born a Prince fitter to Govern this 
headstrong & mutinous generation of people But 
that you may not inflame their now predispossitions to a 
Rebellion do not meet them in Parleam! till you are 
sure of your Army and of what depends thereon their 
complyance; Pray S* consider that hitherto when ever 
an English Parleament began to play tricks they might 
have grown worse but never better. Tis hopd you may 
with Gods grace live to reform that & all other un- 
reasonable Customs, Since our Parleaments are much of 
the nature of a Bully insolent when they have to do 
with an easie irresolut Prince but very Calm when they 
know their man, & their apprehending you woud prove 
their match made them bend so violently against you 
when one of them declard that he was for haveing y* 
Lyon (Supposd in the Lobby) tyd before he were ad 
mitted into the house, they took James for a Lyon but 
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King of England to be revenged of the injuries don to 
a Duke of York you ought to let them know your sense 
of unsuitable returns that the meeknes of the Lamb 
may not be provokd into the fiercenes of the Lyon, your 
Brother was too much & your father very much a Lamb 
which made both too governable and the latter a prey 
to ravenous & blood thirsty wolves. 

Doctor Gifford on ashwednesday in his address to 
your Ma** advis’d you to take instructions from your 
royall brothers tomb for the better government of your 
i & Kingdoms, and he might have prayd you 
to look further back to your too mercifull fathers reign 
that whatever provd fatal to him may serve you as a 
beacon to warn you frgm ship wracking upon the same 
rock. Therefore suppose him a Catholic and read often 
his advice to the Prince of Wales and you may learn by 
it what course to steer both in religion and the adminis- 
tration of your temporal affayres and that men who 
make themselves popular on the score of Religion can 
be no better than T'raytors in their heart, as all men are 
that affect popularity but when it is meant for the 
service of the prince who alone shud be popular. There 
are still great Men in offices about you that value them- 
selves for being reputed the props & patrons of the 
Church of England 1 do not think it manners to point 
at any particular persons in a penny post but know 
there is at this minut a strict protestant league on 
foot that onely wants a dareing ringleader to break 
forth into a Rebellion. There want not bell weathers of 
the faction that have the good wil but (I thank God) 
not the courage & parts of a Duke of Guise but their 
horns shud be shortned by their speedy removeall from 
offices, And the coupling a protestant successor to 
every catholic that succeeds in the armie and your 
houshold does but give your Enemies ground to say that 
tis but going about the bush that they see what it will 
com to; If your design in it be to gain your parleament 
toa complyance I dare be bold to say your doing your 
work by halves will never influence them to repeal the 
penal Laws especially the test, which they look upon as 
the impregnable bulwark and bank that keeps the 
Nation from being overwhelmed with Poperie. And 
you try their pulses by takeing them by the......and 
think your self secure of the majority of votes, when 
they com under the roof of St Stephens Chappell they 
are very like to dissent in public from what they assent 
to in privat as the States served Count Mont...... when 
he was Governour of Flanders each of ’em when taken 
apart complementing him with promises of mony but 
baulking him in the Assembly; tis what we have seen 
verified at home in former leaments. Uppon the 
main let the parleament be further prorogued till your 
Trish Army is thoroughly purged. part of it comanded 
hither & the Camp at Hunslow heath, mean while to 
prevent a rebellion putt all the magazines, ports, forts, all 
the post offices in the 3 Kingdoms & as much of your 
fleet as you have Catholic seamen for into Catholic hands. 

Get seditious preachers muzled and the broachers of 
seditious news severely punish’d. Make som Catholic 
Judges here, but by all meanes Let y" Atturney and 
Sollicitor be Catholic for tis remarkeable since your 
coming to the Crown indictm* have bin drawn and in- 
formations layd so partially that ’tis reasonable to con- 
¢lude flaws & coophools are industriously left in ’em in 
favour of disaffected malefactors which the l* Chief 
Justice observd in open court to your Atturney at S* 
John Knights tryall. 

This don encourage the Jesuits to sett up seminaries, 
for as they are the best controvertists so they are gene- 
Tally the most learned virtuous & most zealous for the 
Conversion of Heretics as being the successors of St 

us, whom God raysd as his champion to oppose 


Luther & Calvin which they have don with more success 
than all the other orders of Gods church putt together. 

I humbly submitt what I have here offerd to y" Mat’ 
great wisdom, beseeching God to bless you & the most 
vertuous of Queens with a longliv’'d Prince of Wales and 
grant that your remark as to the long lives of the Mare- 
shals of France may be verified as I hope it will in your 
self, whose sobriety of Life and Love of exercise must 
infinitly contribut to it, that you may Live to Conquer 
your own Subjects which will gain you greater renown 
in after ages than if you subdued & converted whole 
Nations of infidels, in as much as the conversian of Here- 
tics that obstinatly shutt their Eyes against the light is 
far more difficult than that of the profess'd Enemies of 
Christ ; And for your Comfort all the sectaries in your 
dominions begin to despond already and there is not 
a foot gain’d by the Emperour and his allies in Hungarie 
or elsewhere but they bewayle as so much ground lost to 
themselves at home, and what most of all occassions their 
despayr is the suppos’d league with France and my Lord 
Tyrconnells goi Say into Ireland; I pray God open 
their Eyes & make them sensible of your haveing ven- 
tur’d the loss of 3 Kingdoms whyle you studdyd their 
good against their will with manifest hazard to your 
life, but as Waller sayes in his poem upon the victory 
you obtaind over the Dutch in 65 

Som power unseen these Princes does protect 
Who for their Country thus themselves neglect 
That God may = you from all Enemies visible & 
invisible is the daylie prayr of 
a most sincere & most dutifull lover of 
y" person & interest, 


W. Frazer, F.R.OS.1, M.R.LA. 


IRISH FOLK-LORE: COW LEGENDS OF THE 
SOUTH. 


I send you some genuine Irish folk-lore. I 
found the MS. among the papers of a deceased 
relative, who took down the legends from the 
mouth of the man mentioned. I think it was 
about forty-five or fifty years ago. I knew the 
narrator myself. E. M. B. 

Scothorne Vicarage. 


Travelling on the road from Fermoy to Water- 
grasshill in the county Cork, I overtook a coun- 
tryman named James Barry, with whom I was 
acquainted. While talking about indifferent 
subjects we came to the hill of Cairn Thierna,* 
at the foot of which the road is made. Observing 
some people cutting turf in a bog below the road, 
I asked him, through curiosity, the name of the 
bog. “ Croght-na-Drimen is the name of it in 
Irish,” said he. ‘“ What is the English of it?” 
said I, “as I don’t understand the meaning of 
Croght - what-do-you-call-it?” “ Croght-na- 
Drimen, the bog of the cow ; just sitch a cow as 
that one there, between you, sir, and that man 
with the slane,”+ pointing to a black cow with a 
white stripe along her back, which happened to 
be grazing there at the time. “Could you tell 
me the reason ‘twas called by that name?” I 


* See Croker’s Fairy Legends, 
¢ A turf spade. 
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inquired, knowing him to be a man of a great 
deal of information. “Why, I’m sure you must 
know,” says he. 

** A good many years ago there used to be a 
cow in that bog, like that one I showed you now, 
sir ; and no one could tell how in the wide world 
she ever came there. All the people of Fermoy 
used to be milking her, numbers of ’em would come 
in course of the day, and they ’d get their cans 
(milk pails) full. But one day a woman ov the 
name on —— I doesn’t think of it now, sir; per- 
haps I'd think of it by an’ by. Well, sir, as I 
was telling you, this woman, when she filled her 
can, like every one else, she determined to thry if 
she’d milk her dhry. So she tuk and began 
spilling milk on the ground ; and, to make a long 
story short, sir, the cow went away that night, 
and was niver seen from that day till this.” “I 
wonder, James,” said I, “is that all true.” “Oh, 
there ’s niver a word of lie in it, sir. I often 
heard it from my father. And my mother, the 
poor woman (God rest her soul !), said she often 
heard her mother tell of it. Oh, sir, ’tis a bad 
thing to make any waste wid new milk; ’tis a 
thing I never did myself nor ether I wouldn’t like 
to see another do; nor I never saw any good come 
ov it. 

“There was a woman—lI knew her well, and so 

- do you too, sir; and as there’s no one here but 
friends, I’il tell you her name, Mrs. J——, and 
where she lived at, Bally. She used to wash 
herself and her eldest daughter in a big tub of 
new milk.” “Is it possible?” said I. “ There’s 
niver a word of lie in it; nor ’tisn’t wanst nor 
thrice she did it ; and maybe she’d want a drop 
of milk now. 

“ Indeed,” continued he, “I would not say agen 
a person that ’ud get a piggin*® of buttermilk to 
wash himself in, because tis a wholesome thing ; 
and ’tis a fine thing to wash a horse wid, by keep- 
ing it a week or two; it makes ’um shine as if 
you war using curry-comb and brush and every- 
thing else you could use wid ’em. 

“T remember another story I heard often, nearly 
about the same thing, which I’ll tell you, sir, as 
we're going along the road, and the day is early 
yet. 

“There was a man living in the Little Island 
close by the say, and he had a couple of little 
fields there. an Sunday morning he got up, 
the poor man, he was thinking to go to Mass, of 
course, like every one else, and what should he 
see in his little patch ov wheat, or corn, or what- 
ever thing it was, but a cow, and a hansome cow 
she was by the same token ; so he tuk her on- 
doutidly out of his field, and brought her into his 
bawnt and got a chain and tied her there, and 
left her so. Away he went to Mass to Gloun- 


© A small pail. 


thane, and he published her there and gave 
token about her, but the owner wasn’t to be found ; 
so the week on and he went to i 
towill the next Sunday, and published her there 
too, and gev every tidings, but no owner was to be 
found, good nor bad. Well, sir, it came to pass 
in the course of time, I suppose in five or six 
years, or maybe longer, that there was four cows, 
that was got out ov her, milking in the bawn 
alongside their mother, Well, sir, the old cow 
began to kick, and she would not let herself be 
spanselled, let alone being tnilked, and the man’s 
wife was the woman that was milking the cows, 
got into a fret wid ber as she would not stay 
aisy, and she tuk up the spansell* and bit her wid 
it in the ribs. ‘ Ma-h, ma-h!’ says the cow, giving 
a screech that wud frighten one, and she made at 
the say, and the four other ones wid her, and 
dived into it, and they were never seen nor heard 
of since. 

“Tis bad thing,” said my informant, when he 
finished his story ; “’tis bad thing to hit a cow 
wid a spansell, I wudn’t mind a man wad hit 
her wid a whip or the flat of a stick; but ’tis not 
at all lucky hitting ov her with a s r 

The Dublin mail coach, coming down the road, 
obliging James to take care of the horse and buttt 
he was following, put an end to our discourse, 
and perceiving it was drawing towards evening, I 
ra towards home, leaving him to follow at 

jisure, 


A CORNISH VOCABULARY. 

Some time since, in 1861, I copied the following 
list from an old frame over the mantelpiece of an 
inn at St. Just, Cornwall. It is headed “A Voca- 
bulary of the Cornish Names in St. Just, evidently 
meaning Mines, Farms, Hills, or Cairns,” and is 
signed “ Elisa Williams,” of the inn in question, 
Commercial Hotel, St. Just. 


Buscriggan, meaning the house by the water. 
Botallick or Botalac, the dwelling of the serpent god. 
Boswoilas (qy. Boswollas), the lower house. 
wedden, the white house. 

Boswargus, house above the wood. 

Bostraze, house beyond, or opposite house. 
Bosorne, the earthy house. 

Bosean, Boshan, summer house. 

Boscaswell, the fortified house. 

vern, Busea-verran, the old house. 
Bojewyan, the Jew's dwelling. 

Bollowall, Bosowel, the house on the cliff. 
Bryn, a hill or cliff. 

Bré or Brea, a hill, 

Bartinney, the hill of the fire. 

Balleswidden, the white mine. 

Bal, a mine or place of digging. 

Calartha, the wood of the bear. 

Carallack, the rock of the serpent god. 


* A horse-hair rope, used to tie the cow's hind legs 
when she was being milked. 


A cart. 
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Carn, a heap of rocks. 

Carn-Bean (Carnyorth), the rock of the little bear. 
Carn-Brea, the rocky hill. 

Carnglaze, the grey rock. 


* Carnyorth, the rock of the bear. 


Carn-vres, the rock of judgment. 

Chycarne, the house by the rock. 

Chyrose, the house in the valley. 

Qbywoone, the house on the common. 

Cock, Purple (qy. Huelack), so called from the stains of 
copper in the cliff. 

Dowran, on or near the water. 

Gews, Guew, a plain field. |Gues, ic. Jews, Wardens’ 
Presentments, St. Savfour’s, Southwark, 1632.] 

Genver, the river’s mouth. 

Garland, the rocky enclosure. 

Hal, a moor or down. 

Halgarwur, Hal-gol-har, the down of the holy moon. 

Hen, old, vide Huel, heur. 

Hendra, Hendre, the old town. 

Hoel, a mine. 

Innis, Enys, an island. 

Joul, the devil. 

Keigwin or Chygwin, the white house. 

Kelynack, the wood of the serpent. 

Kenidjack or Kenijack, the ridge or head of the flying 


serpent. 
Kerrow, a plough. 
Lidden or Ledan, broad, large. 


Ledanpol, the large pool. 

lafrowda, the place of fun or recreation. Le, a place, 
and frowden, humour, frolick. 

Leswidden, the white place. 

letcha, the flat rock. 

Nancherrow, rough or hard valley. 

Nanjulian. strong or fortified valley. 

Nanpean, Nans-peden, the head of the valley. 

Nangrudus, (!) happy valley. 

Numpbra, randy valley. 

= a hill or cliff, as Huel-owels, a mine on the cliff or 


Parknoweth, Parc-an-neath, the bare field. 
—, pen, the head, and din, a man, the head-man’s 


place. 

Porth, a harbour or gate. 

Portheiras or Porthires, (?) a woman porter. 

Roscommon. Roscroggan. 

Spearn, a thorn. 

Tornoon, hill of the common. 

, , ve, a town, and ves for ros, a valley, the town 
by the valley. 

Tageeel, tre, a town, gasa or gasow, dirty, the dirty 

wn, 


Tregiffian, the town of forgiveness, quasi a place of refuge. 
Trevedra, tre and vidren or vydran, town by the brambly 
river; or, more likely, tre, a town, veah, (?)@ grave, 
and row, rocks, the town of the rocky grave. 
Trevegean. the town of the giant’s grave. 
Trewellard, the town or dwelling among the mines, 
Vear (qy. Vean), little, as Trevean, little town. 
Vear vean, great, as Trevean, great town. 
Woongumpus, the plain or level down. 
wn, a creek. 
_ There may possibly be trivial errors, but the 
was carefully copied ; if published before, I 
4m not aware of it. W. Renve. 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Tare,” IV. iii.: “Cramor” (6% S. 
¥i. 23).—Clam is a common Lincolnshire word. 


Many years ago (probably eight or ten) I sent a 
note on this word to “ N. & Q.,” in which I gave 
an anecdote of the local preacher who told his 
congregation “ Jacob clammed howd o’ tha’ angel.” 
I also described what clams were, if my memory 
does not deceive me. Since then Mr. Peacock 
has explained the word in his Lincolnshire Glos- 
sary. This is one of the many words common to 
Warwickshire and Lincolnshire. Dr. Nicnoitson 
has hit the right nail on the head this time beyond 
all doubt. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Tempest,” III. i. 13 (6 S. vi. 24).— 
“T forget : 

But these sweet thoughts doe even refresh my labours 

Most busie lest, when I doe it.” 
I have mentioned elsewhere a solution that occurred 
to me one night in my sleep, when I had not been 
thinking at all upon the matter. It appears to 
me that the simple omission of the final “it” 
restores the sense with perfect certainty :— 

“ Most busy, least when I do.” 
Ferdinand has unconsciously paused in his servile 
labour, absorbed in reflections on the charms of 
Miranda. At last he wakes up to his duty:—“I 
forget: but these sweet thoughts so thoroughly 
refresh my labours, that I am most effectively 
serving my master when for the moment I am 
doing nothing with my hands.” I awoke with this 
line running in my head, 
“ Most busy when least I do,” 

and was some time before I could conceive what 
it referred to. H. Wepewoop. 


Tae Society’s New Ditc- 
TIONARY AND THK Names or Fruits.—It is to be 
wished for that some names of fruits which appear 
in classical English authors may find a place in 
the forthcoming exhaustive dictionary on which 
Dr. Murray is engaged, and which has caused him 
and others so much toil and trouble. The word 
gilliflower (which, by the way, is also the name 
of a delicious apple with a pink inside and of a 

uliar sweetness, but rarely to be heard of, being, 
like the ribstone, nearly extinct) occurs in Skeat’s 
Dictionary and is well explained. But where is 
the well-known apple commonly pronounced gen- 
niting, one of the very earliest ripe and hence often 
spelled June-eating? I may add that mine will 
soon be ripe. Codling is explained in Skeat ; 
geniting is in old Bailey’s Dictionary, and Ogilvie 
explains it as the French janeton, but no such 
word occurs in Noél and Chapsal’s French Dict. 
It is idle to object to the word as modern or as a 
vulgarism, such as fill-basket, pigsnout, nonpareil, 
nonsuch, and many other names, which have no 
real significance and might be used of other fruits 
or vegetables. In fact, genniting occurs in Lord 
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Bacon's Essay of Gardens (No. 46): “In July 
come Gilliflowers of all varieties, Musk Rose, and 
Lime tree in blossom, early Pears and Plums in 
fruit, Genitings, Quodlins.” In some gardeners’ 
catalogues genniting is spelled johanneting, as if 
it had some connexion with “greasy Joan” or 
Jeanne. Jeanneton, as Dr. Murray has remarked, 
occurs in Molire, and it seems probable that it is 
really an endearing diminutive, suggestive, as re- 
gards this apple, of moderate size and most delicate 
flavour. As to Juneating, I think that etymology 
will not stand. Is the quodlin in the above extract 
our modern codlin? 1 should presume that it is. 
Viola is in Twelfth Night compared to a “ codling 
when ’tis almost an apple.” The codling of the 
present day is a very fair-sized apple indeed, and 
one of those most in favour, and there are many 
varieties of it. Neither quodling nor codling occurs 
in Mynshai Emendatio, and he was Lord Bacon’s 
contemporary. H. F. Wootrrcna. 

Oare Vicarage. 

P.S. Since the above was written, I find I 
may state that the derivation of genniting is most 
likely connected with the Feast of St. John 
Baptist, and this would account for its often 
being spelled Johanneting. In France it might 
well be ripe on his day (June 24). Compare 
Filbert, from St. Philibert of Burgundy. 


Lextcoy or Tne Swiss-German Dratects.— 
Permit me to draw the attention of the philological 
readers of “ N. & Q.” to the Schweizerisches Idioti- 
kon: Worterbuch der Schweizerdeutschen Sprache, 
which is being published by the Zurich Antiquarian 
Society with the financial assistance of the Swiss 
Federal Government and of the governments of the 
separate cantons. It is certainly the most stu- 
pendous monument of exhaustive philological re- 
search which has ever left the press, and one cannot 
but admire the public spirit of the Swiss govern- 
ing bodies, whose subsidies alone could enable such 
a work to see the light. It is sold to the public 
at the ridiculously low price of two francs each 
part (royal 4to., 80 pp., superfine paper), one part 
appearing about every six months, three parts 
having been issued so far. The publisher is J. 
Huber, Frauenfeld, and the work can no doubt 
be obtained through Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
Hachette & Co., or any other foreign booksellers 
in London. It does not require an extraordinary 
gift of prophecy to foretell that by the time the 

ublication of the work is completed it will have 
come a difficult matter to obtain a copy, and 
English students of philology will therefore do well 
to secure copies in time. Strange to say, neither 
editors nor publishers of the work have thought 
proper to advertise it in either Swiss or foreign 


newspapers ; hence my note. 
Bradford. 


Cuartes A, Feperer. 


Guyprepa, Countess or Surrey.—Dugdale 
(Bar., i. 74) gave currency to the statement of 
Ordericus Vitalis (bk. iv. c. 7) that Gundreda 
de Warren was the sister of Gherbode, a F leming. 
In all the learned controversy that has arisen out 
of this statement I do not recollect any reference 
to a pedigree of De Warren which I came across 
lately in my searches at the Record Office, 
As it was drawn up temp. Henry V. or Henry VI, 
it is probably correct, especially as Gundreda’s 
great-granddaughter married Hamelin Plantagenet, 
and anything adding to the lustre of the match 
would not have been lost sight of in Plantagenet 
times. 

The pedigree is narrative ; the earliest genera- 
tions are much worn, decayed, and very illegible, 
but some loving hand has transcribed the first on 
paper, and attached it to the parchment for the 
benefit of future genealogists. It runs thus :— 

“ Will’m’s de Warena primus comes Surregie et fun- 
dator eccl'ie Lewensis diem clausit extremum 8, Kal, 
Julii, anno gr’e 1088, et fundationis eccl’ie p’dict, uade- 
cimo : a conquestu 23. Iste primo non vocabatur Comes 
sed solummodo Will’mus de Warrena postea vero pro- 
cessu temporis et Will’mno Rufo filio Regis et conquestoris 
Anglie cuius filiam desponsaverat plurimum honoratus 
est atq. Comes Surregie factus et appellatus est. Iste 
jacet in capella Lewens: juxta! dominam Gundredam 
comitissam suam et filiam predicti Regis Conquestoria, 
Duravit iste comes toto tempore regis Will’mi primi con. 

uestoris per xx annos et tempore Will’mi Rufi secundi 
p’ unum annum.” —£zcheq. Treas. Receipts Misc. 

She is styled “ stirps ducum” on her epitaph at 
Lewes, on account of her mother only it has been 
supposed (see also Sir Geo, Duckett, Parentage of 
Gundreda). H. H, Draxe. 


Anprew Broventoy.—The following is the 
inscription upon the tombstone of Andrew 
Broughton in St. Martin’s Church, Vevey, 
Switzerland. Broughton read the death warrant 
to Charles I. :— 

DEPOSITORIVM 

ANDREAE Broventon Armigeri 
Anglicani Maijdstonensis 

In Comitatv Cantij 
Vbi Bis Praetor Vrbanvs, Dignatvsqve Etiam Fvit Sen- 
tentiam Regis Regyvm Profari Qvam Ob Caveam 
Expvisvs Patria Peregrinatione Eivs Finita Solo 
Senectvtis Morbo Affectvs Reqviescens A Laboribvs 
Svis In Domino Obdormivit. 
23° Die Feb An® Domini 1687 

Aetatis Suae 84.” 
A. P. 


A Mrixep Merapnor.—Said “General” Booth 
to his army at York (York Herald, July 10, 1882): 
“ Every one of you can be as happy as an angel, and 


pedoes, bursting and going off in every direction, 
attracting others to the Army and to God, and making 
them bappy and active too.” 

The attractive power of a bursting torpedo! 

Sr. SwirHr. 


ever so much happier. You will then be living tor _ 
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A Bett patep 1295.—A friend has sent me 
the following inscription on an ancient bell in 
Aragon in Spain; it is in two lines in Gothic 
letters 


MOCLXXXXV . AD. HONORE. DEI. ET. BTE. 
MARIE . VIGS . ET . SCORV . MARTIRV . MAGKI. ET, SECVN- 
DINE + DVS . BONIFATIVS . P . P FECIT . 
FIERI . HOC . OPVS ANDREOCTVS . ET . JOHES. CODA. 
GYIDOCTI . PISANI. ME. FECERY.” 

H. T. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Forzicn TaLEs FOUNDED on His- 
tory.— Does a bibliography exist of foreign 
novels founded on events in English history? A 
very curious collection Iam sure might be made, 
with some interesting illustrations of distortions 
of fact. If we accept the view that it is true 
wisdom to try and “see ourselves as others see 
us,” there might be many who would like to know 
the popular continental views on English history, 
for historical novels not unfrequently either reflect 
or direct popular opinion. me of the ablest 
novelists of the Continent have written on English 
historical subjects, and the wars with France, 

Stuart (or rather, as we call her, Mary Queen 
of Scots), Drake, Oliver Cromwell, have been fertile 
topics for foreign novelists. Has any one collected 
lists of these fictitious histories? Few of them 
have been translated into English, and a large 
section of them have been written for political 
objects. W. 8. 8. 


Nicnotas Parry.—I have an old and well 
executed portrait, representing a man past middle 
age, wearing a flowing white periwig (such as is 
seen in portraits of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century), a voluminous neckcloth, and a purple or 
violet gown. I believe the latter to have been 
worn only by serjeants-at-law. The picture is 
traditionally that of a Nicholas Parry, of whom 
there were several in lirieal descent. The first 
was a barrister-at-law, and married in 1659 Ann 
Segar, grand-daughter of Sir William Segar, 
Garter King-at-Arms in 1603. They had two 
sons, the second one being Nicholas, born in 1667. 
Of his calling or profession I am ignorant, though 
I possess an old memorial ring engraved with the 
date of his death and age. I should be much 
obliged for information whether the above name 
is to be found among the serjeants-at-law from 
about the middle to the end of the seventeenth 
century. Cc. L. 


ArrLotrep: Are these new 
Words or not? Webster does not appear to give 


them. I have met with them to-day (July 1) in 
the Daily News, in the a report of 
the proceedings of the Committee on the Preven- 
tion of Crime (Ireland) Bill :— 

“ Mr. Trevelyan moved an amendment on behalf of 
the Home Secretary, providing that any charge for 
additional constabulary shall be applotted rateably upon 
all rateable hereditaments,” &c. 

‘* Mr. Healy moved that in case the premises ch 
able are unoccupied at the date of the applotment, the 
charge shall be payable by the owner of the premises,” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

[Both words appear in Annandale’s Ogilvie, 1882, but 
are marked obsolete.) 


“ SALVE FEsTA Dizs.”—A hymn or an antiphon, 
I know not which, beginning “Salve festa dies,” 
was frequently sung in churches when England 
was Catholic. Where can I find the entire 
version ? Epmunp 


Byron Famity.—What members of the Byron 
family settled in Barbadoes after the Restoration ? 
Mr. Samuel Wiseman, one of the Barons of the 
Colonial Exchequer, writes to his wife from 
Bridgetown on Aug. 12, 1682 : “ My Lady Byron 
and my kinsman her husband are living here (at 
Bridgetown), where she keeps an eminent board- 
ing school.” Can any of your readers identify 
this Lady Byron and her husband? Trwars, 


Fioeeine at THE Cart’s Tait in Pustic IN 
Lonpon.—When did this last take place? A 
friend of mine, a lady, remembers seeing, about 
fifty years ago, in the Camberwell New Road, a 
horse and cart, the latter with straw in it, and 
the tail-board down, and a man fastened to the 
end of the cart with his back bared, and another 
man walking by his side flogging him, while the 
cart moved slowly along at a walking pace. Any 
references to works on this subject will oblige. 

W. JoNEs. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W, 


Tue Game or Comet.—In Bubb Dodington’s 
Diary frequent mention is made of this game as 
being played by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and their household at Kew Palace. What is 
known of the game? It is not mentioned by 
either Halliwell or Bailey. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hampstead, N.W. 


Marrnew Turner, Surcron.—I lately got, 
in an old volume of songs with music (emp. 
George II.), a book-plate of Matthew Turner. In 
addition to what I presume are the Turner arms 
with ornamental surroundings, much in the Chip- 
pendale style, I notice to the left a skeleton ina 
case, and in front several children engaged in 
placing a body ona table. A surgical saw is in 
front, and to the right two children are engaged 
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in applying bandages to a lay figure wanting legs 
and supported on a pedestal. The motto, evidently 
a fancy once, is “ Salutem hominibus dando,” and 
underneath the name of Matthew Turner. Who 
was this worthy surgeon who carried his 
fessional zeal even to the decoration of his book- 
plate ? MeEpicvs. 


Henry Sykes, or Hurstet Hatt, Leeps, 
1653.—Will you favour me with the history of 
the above, and of his ancestors? I believe he 
married the daughter of Sir John Wood, of 
Beeston Park. I shall be glad to have all the 
information possible respecting him, and also his 
descendants. Jyo, Syxgs. 


Coat or Arms.—I have the following on an 
old book-plate, signed by “Ovenden, Butcher 
Row.” Can any one tell me to what family it 
belongs, as neither Burke nor Papworth gives it? 
“Or, on a fesse wavy vert, three pheons argent, 
between as many stags current ; on a chief azure 
the same number of escallop shells. Crest, a 
pheon.” Farrer. 

Bressingham, Diss. 


Gotpsmira’s “ Travetier,” Live 324.— 
“ Extremes are only in the master’s mind.” 
Who is meant by “the master”? Proressor. 


Jacos . Bosart, Borayist, or Oxrorp.— 
Granger makes mention of a portrait of this 
individual, which was then “in the possession of 
a member of the corporation of Woodstock.” Can 
any correspondent say where this portrait is at 
present? What was its size, and by whom was 
it painted ? W. P. Reywoxps. 

42, Crawshay Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


“ Marcasires.”—In Evelyn’s Diary, July 8, 
1675, he describes a collection of natural curiosities 
of Oxfordshire as containing “ plants, shells, stones, 
minerals, marcasites, fowls, insects,” &. What are 
marcasites ? J have not been able to find the 
word elsewhere. We 


A Romayn Eactr.—The Duke of Wellington 
has in his possession a small bronze eagle, recently 
found at Strathfieldsaye on the site of an old 
Roman camp. It is unquestionably an antique, 
and is, perhaps, also unique, being in perfect con- 
dition. Is there any other Roman eagle carried 
by the Legions to be found among the collections 
of Europe ? W. G. J. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


A Boox-ptate.—I possess the following curious 
book-plate, presumably Spanish : “Ioseph Ignace 
de Foresta Collongue.” It isabout 14 in. by 1} in. 
At the top is the inscription, “1695. Apt.” The 
shield is blazoned, “ Barry of six, or and gules,” 
over all a bend of the last. Surmounting the 


whole is a coronet, over which is a cardinal’s hat, 
the tassels of which, branching off, fall on each side 
of the shield. Who was Joseph Ignace ? 

Cross Fixvry, 


“Tates or AN Inp1an Camp,” London, 1829, 
—Who wrote or edited this collection of tr- 
ditionary stories, supposed to be related by North 
American Indians? I am unable to give the 
publishers’ names. W. G. Sronz, 


Darett Tretawyxy.—I am desirous of dis- 
covering the exact date of death and place of 
burial of Darell Trelawny, formerly Crabbe, son 
of John Crabbe, of Plymouth, by Frances, daughter 
of Henry Darell, of Trewornan, Cornwall (she 
died August, 1738). Darell Trelawny was of 
Trewornan and Coldrisrick, both in Cornwall, and 
is said to have died before 1796. 

Reoinatv Stewart Boppiyeroy. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


LeEATHERBARROW Famity.—Where can any 
records, pedigrees, or historical information be 
found relating to the above-named — ? 


Wortey.—What is the meaning or derivation 
of this name? It is sometimes written Wyrley 
and Werley. It is of Norman origin, and will be 
found twice in the authentic roll of Battle 
Abbey. The family first settled at Hampstead 
Hall, in Staffordshire. The arms are “ three bugle- 
horns stringed.” I should add, that in Domesday 
the name is spelled Ouarley. Cc. W. 


“Institution or &c.—A friend 
has placed in my hands a work in two parts, or 
rather two volumes bound in one, for wl 
paged separately. The title-page is missing. 
first volume is the I stitution of Philosophy, and 
the second, The History of Nature. The author 
is Richard Blome. It is extensively illustrated 
with plates, coats of arms, &c., and the date pro- 
bably circa 1673-95. Is this the same Richard 
Blome who wrote Gentleman’s Recreations, &e., 
and is the book of any value? It is not given im 
Lowndes, Joun 

Doncaster Free Library. 


“Toratisn.”—The wording of R. R.’s rebuke 
(ante, p. 38) of the undersigned—a rebuke not 
undeserved — reminds me of another difficulty 
which often presented itself to me when I was a 
boy, and exercised my youthful ingenuity m 
feeble attempts at etymology. When any one 
was sinking into his dotage we used to describe 
him as totalish. Where did the word come from? 

Aveustus JEssorP. 


“ Herscuet’s” Weatuer it known 
by whom this table was originally compiled, and 
how it has come to be popularly ascribed to Sir 
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William Herschel? Besides finding its way into 
nearly all the farmers’ almanacs and similar 

plications, I have seen it gravely quoted in a 
eyclopedia of not very ancient date, and only the 
other day a correspondent of a well-known 
scientific journal solemnly counselled another corre- 
spondent, who wanted to foresee the weather, to 
study it. As it still seems to be in favour, some 
account of its origin would be interesting. 

J. A. Westwoop OLIver. 
Belle Vue, Springburn, Glasgow. 


Capett Famity, rormerty or Buckrast- 
Sours Devon.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” give me any of the undernoted 

iculars regarding William Cabell, fourth son 
of Richard Cabell, lord of the manor of Buckfast- 
leigh, South Devon, born Jan. 1, 1630? 1. If 
married, to whom, and date of marriage. 2. 
Names and dates of birth of his children, if he 
bad any. 3. Where and when he died. 
Surrey Lodge, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Govtton.—This is the name of a small hamlet, 
or rather, I believe, a single farmhouse, near 
Stokesly, in Cleveland. In old maps and in 
Kirkby’s Inquest the place is variously spelt Gow- 
ton, Goweton, and Gouton. In Domesday Book it 
is written Goltona. Can any of your readers sug- 
gest to me the probable origin or derivation of 
the name of this hamlet? From it, I conclude, 
originated the family of Gouton, given by Richard 
St. George in his Visitation of Yorkshire in 1612. 

HavTBARGE. 


*Oape.”—Does this word mean toad? Where 
ein I get other instances of its use than the 
following ? 

“Snakes and euctes and oades fale 
How mani can I nouglit telle in tale.” 
Syr Bevis, 1. 1539 (circa 1320). 

“Oarine”: “Oar-Rockep.” — These words 
are given in the Glossary of Yorkshire Words 
from Whitby, &c., 1855, as meaning fcolish and 
mentally weak from the cradle, spoiled by early 
indulgence. Are they used anywhere besides in 
Yorkshire ? Marearet Hats, 

Blairhill, Stirling. 

[See oaf, under “ Elf,” in Skeat’s Concise Etymological 
Dictionary. } 


Davin Levi.—This Jew was a hatter in 
London, and is said to have been born there. He 
died in 1799, having achieved a great reputation. 
His Lingua Sacra is still a useful book. He 
answered Dr. Priestley’s letters to the Jews, and 
Dr.Cooper’s argument for Christianity from a single 
prophecy. He is mentioned in Lysons’s supple- 
mentary volume, and in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1801. Where was his shop? C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair, 


“ OpeLiscoLycuyy.”—If this means a beacon 
or light tower in “I see a light on an obelisco- 
lychny” (Motteux’s Rabelais, 1708, bk. iv. 
chap. xxii.), what does it mean in “ We were 
conducted from that place to the palace by those 
obeliscolychnys, military guards of the post, with 
high-crowned hats” (Ibtd., bk. v. chap. 

M. H. 


Birtupiace oF Pror. Briss, ASTRONOMER- 
Royat.—The Rev. Nathaniel Bliss, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry at Oxford, was appointed 
astronomer-royal soon after the death of Dr. 
Bradley in 1762, and died at Greenwich on 
Sept. 2, 1764, after holding that high office in 
the scientific world for a period of only about 
two years. We are told in Thomson’s History 
of the Royal Society that he was born on Nov. 28, 
1700, But I have been unable to find out any- 
thing about his early life, or even the place where 
he was born, Can any of your readers help me? 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Tue Rr. Rev. I. Crapock, D.D., Bisnor oF 
Kitmore.—On a gravestone in the churchyard 
of Sandbach, co. Chester, is the following inscrip- 
tion:—“To the Memory of | Mrs. Eliz. Rock | 
who lived respected | and died lamented | March 
8th, 1764.| This Stone is Inscribed by | Her 
Nephew I. Cradock, D.D. | Bishop of Kilmore in 
Ireland.” Any particulars of this Irish bishop’s 
family, or cf the family of Rock, will be gladly 
received. There is no will of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rock, 1764, now at Chester. 

J. P. EARWAKER. 

Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


Avrnors oF Quorations WanTEep.— 


“T long to lay my painful head 
And weary frame beneath the soil ; 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil.” J. How 


Replies. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS, 
(6" S. v. 141, 211, 233, 248, 273, 291, 310, 
329, 409, 435, 449, 492.) 

In connexion with this subject the question of 
incumbents’ fees is of some importance, and seems 
to require elucidation. Mr. Cuapman (6S. v. 310) 
has, [ think, fallen into a common error. The 
ordinary parochial registers have for centuries con- 
sisted of baptisms, marriages, and burials. From 
1837 a general register has been established under 
6&7 Will. IV.c. 86 of births, marriages, and deaths. 
As is well known the fees on access to the general 
register are one shilling for searching the first year, 


sixpence for every additional year, and 2s. 6d. for 
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every certificate.* By sec. 35 of the Act every 
rector, &c., who has the keeping “of any register 
book of births, deaths, or marriages” shall, on 
payment of these fees, allow searches and give 
certificates in and from “any register book in his 
keeping.” Surely the last expression cannot be 
taken literally. It must be read as “any such 
register book,” 4. ¢., register book of births, deaths, 
or marriages. Baptisms and burials are not to be 
registered under the Act, and the fees in respect of 
them must be now what they were before 1837. 
In fact, by sec. 49 the Act is not to affect the re- 
gistration of baptisms or burials, or the rights of 
ministers to “the fees now usually paid for the 
performance or registration of any baptism, burial, 
or marriage”; and though nothing is said as to fees 
for making or allowing searches or giving copies or 
extracts, the intention that its provisions should 
apply to births, marriages, and deaths only is clear 
from the whole tenor of the Act. An instance of 
the common notion that the fee rule applies to 
registers of baptisms and burials is to be found 
in Dale’s Clergyman’s Legal Handbook, p. 23 
(fifth edit.). I may also mention that a vicar 
from whom I obtained certificates of baptisms and 
burials sent me a statement of his fees according 
to this rule on a printed form, headed with a copy 
of the thirty-fifth section of the Act. Blunt’s 
Book of Church Law, p. 351 (third edit.), says: 
“ Fees are also due to the incumbent for making 
searches in, or extracts from, the parochial registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials. These fees 
are expressly saved by 52 Geo. III. c. 146, s. 16, 
and 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 86, s. 49.” The former saves 
fees “ for giving copies,” but, as pointed out above, 
no such fees are mentioned in 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 86. 
The questions I want answered are, What are these 
fees for giving copies? and are there any fees for 
allowing or making searches or copies? and, if so, 
what are they? I should like to know how far 
Mr. Arruur M. Smirn’s view v. 251) can 
be substantiated by the experience of searchers 
previous to 1837. 

Perhaps I may add a note on Steele v. Wil- 
liams, decided in 1853 (8 Exch, 625), which Mr. 
Cuapman has referred to ; but which, I think, if 
it be regarded as bearing on these questions, only 
adds to their difficulty. The principle intended 
to be laid down was, that where the applicant 
only requires plain extracts, the incumbent has no 
right to charge (as the defendant contended) the 
same fee as if he had given certificates. The 


* Copying in the registry by the public (at least at 
Somerset House) is practically prohibited; but whether 
legally, quere? For purposes of evidence a certificate is 
essential ; and the seeker for mere information is so little 
concerned with the records of the last forty-five years, 
that his own memory or a surreptitious note will gener- 


ally answer his purpose as well as a full extract ; so that | 


this point is not yet likely to be formally contested, and 
is of little actual importance. 


facts, however, were as follows: Steele’s clerk, 
attended by the incumbent’s officer, searched four 
years, and made twenty-five extracts. He paid 
3s. 6d..for each extract, the fee demanded as for 
a certificate, and sued to recover the total, 
4l. 7s. 6d. The judgment was for the plaintiff 
for 31. 14s. 6d., thus awarding the incumbent 13s. 
This amounts to 1s. for the first extract, and 6d, 
apiece for the remaining twenty-four ; or, if we 
go by years, it will be 4s, for the first, and 3s. for 
each additional. But the former supposition 
seems to accord better with the view of the Court, 
It does not appear to have been suggested that 
there was any distinction between the registers 
under the Act of William IV. and the parochial 
registers. The difficulty was that the Act fixed 
no fee for mere extracts, and it seems to have 
been considered that, as they were not to be 
charged as certificates, they must be taken as each 
equivalent to a year’s search. 

As to 6 & 7 Will. IIL, c. 6, that established 
registers (including births) for the purpose of 
collecting the rate levied by the Act; and the 
right of access “ without fee or reward” is given to 
“the collectors: for- the respective parishes and 
places, and all other persons concerned ”—con- 
cerned, that is, I think, according to true legal 
construction, in paying or collecting the rate. But. 
the rate has, of course, long ago been abolished, 
and the Act, with many other effete statutes re- 
lating to the inland revenue, was formally re- 
pealed by 33 & 34 Vict. c. 99. 


Cuas. Frepe. Harpy. 
Staple Inn. 


The case of Steele v. Williams, reported in the 
Jurist, xvii. p. 464, and referred to in “ N. & Q.” 
1* §S. vii. 598, proves that registers are public 
documents—they have been styled “ the poor man’s 
title deeds”—and that any one has a perfect right 
to consult them, making also whatever extracts 
may be desired, without any payment to the 
incumbent of the parish for them. But as such 
extracts would be uncertified, they would pre- 
sumably, from a legal point of view, be valueless as 
evidence ; and yet the incumbent might claim some 
fees for allowing searches to be made, and :night, 
if he chose, insist that they should be made in his 
presence. This, however, could not always be tho 
case, for in a large parish—like that appertaining to 
Manchester Cathedral, for instance—extracts must 
be daily required from the registers, and the ser- 
vices of a vestry clerk constantly needed. 

In the note of Gen. Ricaup v.. 311) 
a slight confusion is made by him, from blending 
monumental epitaphs and inscriptions with entries 
of burials made either in parish or college registers 
at Oxford. He admits that the inscription on the 
tablet to Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, in Christ 
Church Cathedral, has an error in it concerning 
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the age of that bishop. This leads me to inquire— 
and let me add that it is a subject which needs 
yentilation—what is the exact value as legal 
evidence of inscriptions on tablets and gravestones ; 
in a word, of monumental epitaphs generally. 
They would, of course, be corroborative, should 
corresponding entries be found in the burial 
registers. But allow me to ask whether many of 
your readers, and especially those who have 
been concerned in genealogical researches, have 
not found numerous instances of epitaphs giving 
wrong dates and ages. Have they not found 
some it is to be feared wilfully and wrongfully 
altered, and in others interpolations inserted 
and additions made which had not originally an 
existence? There are also instances where tablets 
and gravestones, in the course of church restoration, 
have been removed from their original position, and 
the inscriptions upon them thus made erroneous. 
All this goes to prove the great importance of pre- 
serving carefully parish registers, especially those 
of burial. Another point here suggests itself, as 
to whether armorial bearings upon sepulchral 
slabs or those on hatchments are of any value as 
legal evidence. 

It used to be an old maxim, “ Nullum tempus 
occurrit regi, vel ecclesie,” and therefore, pre- 
sumably, if any register has come either into 
public or private hands, whether by purchase or 
gift, its restoration to its own proper parish might 
be claimed and enforced. There is one belonging 
to this small parish missing, in all probability 
destroyed ; and I remember many years ago one 
belonging to a parish in Bedfordshire was accident- 
ally sold with the effects of the deceased incumbent, 
and never afterwards recovered. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The original register of Compton Abbas, or 
West Compton, Dorset, consists of twenty leaves 
of parchment, with a sheet of parchment as a 
cover. In 1694 four leaves were inserted at the 
end. Of these the last but one and two-thirds of 
the last have been cut out. The book is roughly 
but strongly stitched through from side to side. 
The leaves, thus slightly reduced in breadth, are 
one with another 12 by6 in. Page 1 begins thus : 

“A Register. Here insueth a booke or register where- 
in is writen and recorded the day and yere of euerie 
Christeninge weddinge and buriall made in our parish of 
Compton Abbis co'teyning the titles or names of all such 
persons as have bene Christened, wedded and buried 
therein since the xxx‘ yere of the raigne of our 
soueraigne Lorde Kinge Henrie the eight which was 
the yere of our Lorde 1538 until this present yere 1598. 

“Tnprimis the xxth day of September Anno D’ni 
1538 was Christened Temsey Garland the daughter of 
Richard Garland and Edith his wief.” 

Then, in the same hand, follow sixty-one christen- 
Ings, the last in 1596, all in English. From this 
date to 1683 the entries are in Latin; then in 


English to the last, in 1781, in p. 20. Then “ in- 
sueth the names of them that were maried in our 
parishe.” For them ten pages suffice down to 
1741. Then comes a leaf beginning with marriages 
down to 1763 (eight in twenty years), but filled 
up in a slovenly way with christenings and burials 
down to 1798, two hundred and sixty years after 
the first entry. “Here insueth the names of 
them that have been buried,” 1538 to 1598, forty 
in number. The inner faces of the cover are 
nearly filled with memoranda, including a list of 
thirteen rectors, and another memorandum, dated 
1736, declaring “the way through furlong” to 
have been always “a common and allowed church 
way.” There is a record of the death of a rector 
in 1849, which led me first to think that regular 
entries came down so far. The name Churchill 
occurs often and Coker sometimes. The first is, 
and the second was, that of a Dorset county 
family. H. J. Mov. 
Weymouth. 


With regard to the restoration of faded writing 
by means of tincture of gall-nuts, I would suggest 
that the opinion of some competent chemical 
authority should be obtained before having re- 
course to it. I well remember a remark made 
more than half a century ago by my father (Rev. 
John Webb), whom few could surpass in the 
reverential treatment of MSS.,and who was in 
frequent communication with those well acquainted 
with the subject. He spoke of it as known by 
the term “liquoring,’ and as having been em- 
ployed, or possibly introduced, by French anti- 
quaries, with much present advantage, but with 
an ultimate effect greatly to be deprecated, as the 
writing so treated would not only subsequently 
fade again, but become more illegible than before. 

T. W. Wess. 


In connexion with Mr. Hacxwoon’s suggestion 
in a recent number, will you allow me to say that 
in June of last year, being on a genealogical in- 
vestigation in Yorkshire, for Mr. Henry Maudslay, 
of Hill House, Bramerton, Norfolk, I, by the 
courtesy of the vicar, had a mutilated and nearly 
illegible loose leaf of an old register photographed. 
with very satisfactory results. 

M. Carnrow TuRNER. 


Tuomas Tyrrwuitt ix. 198 ; S. xii. 
144).—The opuscula about which I inquired in 
“N. & Q.” more than twenty years ago have come 
tolight. They were collected and prepared for the 
press by the late My. Kidd ; and I have still, after 
the lapse of nearly fifty years, a very distinct re- 
collection of his showing me the auctioneers’ cata- 
logue of the effects of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt (nephew 
of T. T.), to whom he had sent them for inspection 
before publication, and of his great disappointment 
at having been unable to prevent their being sold. 
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for the benefit of the creditors of Sir Thomas, or 
to discover the name of the purchaser. This was 
about the year 1833. Nothing more was heard of 
them till about ten years after, when I found them 
again advertised for sale by the late Mr. James 
Bohn, of King William Street. On going to in- 
quire I was told that the volume was sold. I got 
no answer to my query in “ N. & Q.,” March 17, 
1860; but about two years ago I learned that a 
collection of Tyrwhitt’s works had been sold at 
Mitford’s sale in December, 1859, and I felt sure 
that, although wrongly described in the catalogue 
as with MS. notes “ by the Author,” this must be 
the long-lost volume. Here, however, I was again 
baffled, for the purchaser had bought it under an 
assumed name, and although the anctioneers 
(Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson) kindly took con- 
siderable trouble to help me, they could find no 
record, nor had they any recollection, of the real 
purchaser. Just as I was leaving the office some 
one suggested that it was a book Mr. Dyce would 
be likely to secure if it came in his way, although 
the name recorded in their catalogue was not that 
which he usually adopted at auctions. The hint 
was enough for me, and next day I had the satis- 
faction of finding the book I had been so long 
hunting for in vain safely deposited in the Dyce 
Library at South Kensington, with a memorandum, 
in Mr. Dyce’s writing, of the purchase at Mitford’s 
sale. Frep. Norearte. 
7, King Street, Covent Garden, 


“Bewray” ayp “Wray” (6% §, vi. 7).— 
Both these verbs are obsolete, yet the former is in 
Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, while the 
latter is not. Why is this? Nay, further, while 
the former is merely a functional derivative from 
the latter, the verb wray is not so much as men- 
tioned under “ Bewray.” Why is this? As tothe 
supposed connexion between wray, to disclose, and 
the A -S. wrégan, to accuse, I am not competent 
to speak. Both wray and bewray are known to 
me in the earlier Elizabethan literature, and wray 
is not only “morally colourless” but has no 
peculiar moral significance whatever. I sold my 
copy of Whetstone some years ago; but I remember 
that the verb wray, in the sense of “ disclose,” 
occurs frequently in his poems. In his Rocke of 
Regard will be found: “He wray’d his suites at 
full”; “Thy wanton masks are wray'd”; “ His 
cloth-red wounds he wray’d,” and other instances 
of the word, in all of which it means disclose, or 
expose, or make manifest. 


But this is from the same root as array, to mal- 

treat or abuse, and neither has any relation what- 

ever to the word under consideration. I agree 

with Mr. Mayuew that we have not yet got to 

the etymology of bewray, to disclose. OC. M. I. 
Athenwum Club, 


Joun Kyiss, Oxow., Crockmaker (6% §, y, 
329, 378, 416, 437).—When I first replied on this 
query I said I would give any further information 
1 could obtain, and as what I have been able to 
glean would put the age of the clock first spoken 
of at two hundred years instead of two hundred 
and fifty, it would be well to correct the mistake 
so as not to mislead those who two hundred years 
hence may depend on “N. & Q.” for correct in- 
formation. 

I was shown in the Bodleian an old account 
book of Jesus College in which appeared payments 
to —— Knibb for repairs of a “weather glass” 
and other small items, These were dated 1713, 
and that would argue that Knibb and Tompion 
were contemporaries. I found that John Knibb 
was bailiff of the city in 1688, at which time he 
was probably approaching middle age ; in 1698 he 
was mayor for the first time. He was a second 
time mayor in 1710, and was still an alderman in 
1718. But even with these data I could find 
nothing about him in any minutes of council, 
neither where he lived nor the date of his death. 
I then copied the questions of Mr. Morean (6"8, 
v. 437) and sent the answers (as applying to the 
John Knibb clock belonging to a gentleman here) 
to him, and called his attention to the notice of 
the name in “N. & Q.” (Aug. 19, 1876), where it 
was said that reference was made to one “Jobn 
Knibb att Oxon” in a catalogue of watches and 
watch-movements then lately printed by the Clock- 
makers’ Company. Mr. Morean was so obliging 
as to go at length into the question, and GLeniRvow 
will now be informed with some certainty as to 
when John Knibb lived, though not when he died. 

I extract from Mr. Moreayn’s letter:— 

“The fact of the clock having an anchor 
ment and a seconds pendulum shows that it must have 
been made after 1680, when Mr. Clements, a great clock- 
maker of London, greatly improved the pendulum (which 
was first applied to clocks in England in 1660, and was 
then, from the nature of the escapement, short, and moved 
rapidly in a large arc), by substituting the swing wheel 
on a horizontal arbor for the crown wheel on a vertical 
verge, and the invention of the anchor pallets, by means 
of which the pendulum was made to vibrate in a smaller 
arc, and could, therefore, be lengthened to three feet, #0 
as to vibrate once in a second, and the arc of its vibra- 
tion was so small its movement could be confined within 
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There is nothing in the catalogue of 1876 which |Curnpert Bepe should consult the English 


throws any light on the Knibb family. 
There have been mentioned Joseph Knibb, ad- | 
mitted to the freedom of the Clockmakers’ Com- | 
ny 1670; Samuel Knibb in 1663 ; Peter Knibb | 


| Dialect Society’s Dictionary of English Plant- 


Names (Britten and Holland). For a probable deri- 
vation of the name he should consult Dr. Prior’s 
Popular Names of British Plants. There is hardly 


admitted 1677; and Edward Knibb, who was | any flower that has had such « variety of names 
apprenticed to him in December, 1693. All these | bestowed upon it as Cardamine pratensis. I think 


must have been contemporaneous with “John Knibb 
att Oxon ” and the great Tompion. I would only | 
point out to GLenirvon that there is a wide 
margin in the life of John Knibb for the ages of | 
his clocks. The one I have described here is two 
hundred years old. If a careful reply to Mr. 
Morecay’s questions were sent to that gentleman, 
be might see reason to place it at an earlier date. 
Gispes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Tae “ Lapy’s Smock”: “Lucy Locker” (6% 
§$. v. 447).—Lucy Lockit is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of that most delightful performance The 
Beggars’ Opera, by our great fabulist the poet 
Gay, who eventually found the world to be what 
he had made it, “a jest.” She takes part in the 
celebrated trio with Captain Macheath and Polly 
Peacham, running:— 

“ How happy could I be with either 

Were t’ other dear charmer away, 

But, since ye both plague me together, 

To neither a word will I say; but 

Sing tol,” &c. 

Harrison made a capital Macheath, and Lucy, 
when well represented, appears as one of the most 
artlessly fascinating characters it is possible to 
conceive, as many of our jewnesse dorée in times 
past have found out. Wheeler’s Dict. of the Noted 
Names of Fiction glosses all these names ; Lockit 
is at p. 218, edit. 1866. Lysart. 


There is an interesting allusion to this country 
name of Cardamine pratensis in Gerard’s Herbal. 
He says that they are commonly called “at the 
Namptwich in Cheshire, where 1 had my begin- 
ning, Ladie smockes, which hath giuen me cause 
to Christen it after my Country fashion.” This is 
also the common name given to this pretty flower 
in Derbyshire. The Rev. Thomas Bridgett, in his 
highly suggestive work (he modestly calls it a 
“compilation”) Our Lady’s Dowry (Burns & 
Oates, 1875), mentions this, amongst others, as one 
of the flowers of the Holy Virgin ; instancing also 
“our Lady’s seal, our Lady’s laces, our Lady’s 
slipper, our Lady’s bed-straw, our Lady’s fringes, 
our Lady’s hair.” Dr. Prior, Popular Names of 
British Plants, adds several more, as fair maids 
of February (or snowdrops), lady’s bower, lady’s 
comb, lady’s garters, lady’s cushion, &c. 

WALLIs. 


_ For a numerous list of counties where this name 
is given to Cardamine pratensis, and for notices of 


| we have enumerated at least thirty, but “Lucy 


Locket ” is new to us. Ropert Hoiuanp. 


Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


These terms are synonymous in Derbyshire for 
the cuckoo flower. When the children gather them 
they sing:— 

“Lady Locket 
Lost her pocket 
In a shower of rain: 
Milner fun it, 
Milner grun it 
In a peck o’ meal.” 
Milner—willer ; fun=found ; grun—ground. 
Tuo. Rarcuirre. 

Worksop. 

Cole’s Dictionary (1713) has : “ Ladie’s smock, 
a kind of watercresses.” Mr. King, in his charm- 
ing article on “Sacred Trees and Flowers” 
(Quarterly Review, July, 1863), expresses his 
opinion that the lady’s smock, like the lady's grass, 
lady’s slipper, lady’s mantle, and lady’s tears (this 
last not a flower, but “the glistening drops that 
sparkle on the sun-dew”), is one of “the many 
with which ‘ our Lady’s’ name is, in one form or 
another, directly connected.” 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tae Porputar Estimate or Sovrney S. 
v. 446).—Additional evidence on this point, from 
one well qualified to give it, is supplied in Lord 
Byron’s Diary, 1812:— 

“‘(Scott] is undoubtedly the Monarch of Parnassus, 
and the most English of Bards. 1 should place Rogers 
next in the living list (I value him more as the last of 
the best school), Moore and Campbell both third, Southey 
- Wordsworth and Coleridge, the rest, ot mwodXot, 
thus 

“Thus” refers to a “ triangular Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum” which follows, with Scott at the apex and 
“the many” at the base. The modern school of 
criticism would displace Byron’s arrangement of 
Rogers and Wordsworth, but he confesses to having 
followed “ popular opinion.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Tae Derivation or “Srork” (6 S, v. 433). 
—The derivation given by your correspondent is 
the one to be found in Minsheu’s Dict. (ed. 1617): 
“Storke......d7d THs oropy7s, i. A pietate, in 
nutricandis parentibus senio confectis. Indé avte- 
weAapyeiv Grecis est gratiam pie referre paren- 


other plants to which the same name is given, 


tibus.” Minsheu also gives the Hebrew name for 
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the bird, and, of course, its derivation. I shall be 
glad to know if there is any evidence, except mere 
conjecture, for the derivation of stork from Greek. 
The word is common to the Teutonic languages. 
Prof. Skeat speaks of the root of the word as un- 
certain, “but almost certainly the same word as 
Gk. répyos, a large bird, Fick, iii. 346, which Fick 
considers as allied to E. stark, as if the original 
sense were ‘the strong one,’ or rather ‘the tall 
one’; cf. A.-S. steale, high.” Others make the 
stork—the strutting bird, and give Dan. stalken, 
to stalk; Fris. staurke, to strut. Cf. Wedgwood, s.v. 
F, C. Brrxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Otp Sermons: or Rocnesrer. (6" §S. 
v. 424).—Mr. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas has noticed 
a sermon which attracted remarkable attention in 
its time, both for its own excellence and for the 
subject of it, Bishop Burnet spoke of it as contain- 
ing “many remarkable passages,” and as “ that 
excellent discourse which has given so great and 
general satisfaction to all good and judicious 
readers” (Passages from the Life and Death of 
Earl of Rochester, p. 130, Lon. 1692) ; and Wood 
makes use of the same terms (Fasti Oxon. ad an. 
1670). It was reprinted in 1707, and some pissages 
are inserted in Woodward's Fair Warning to a 
Careless World (p. 112, Lon. 1736). It may be 
conveniently read in a later edition, Lon., 1787, as 
this contains, for illustration, Johnson’s life of the 
earl, from his Lives of the Poets, and Burnet’s 
Passages, already mentioned. By the kindness of 
the Rev. H. O. Coxe I was enabled to print in 
the supplement to my History of Woodstock (Supp. 
c. ii. pp. 20, 36) some letters from the Earl of 
Halifax to Bishop Burnet, from the original letters 
preserved in the Bodleian’ which revive the interest 
which was taken at the time in the circumstances 
of the earl’s death. I may state also that he died 
at the High Lodge in Blenheim Park, and was 
buried, without any memorial of the exact place 
of interment, in the neighbouring church of Spels- 
bury. The earl’s bed is shown at the Lodge. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tar Own aw Emptem or Deatn (6" v. 447). 
—The following is from William Jones’s Credu- 
lities, Past and Present (Chatto & Windus, 1880) : 


“ The owl, ‘the fatal bellman, which gives the sternst 
good night,’ was the dread of the superstitious from the 
earliest times. Virgil introduces the bird among the 
_—- and horrors that foreran the death of Dido. 

liny describes the owl, ‘bubo funebris et maximé 
abominatus.’ Chaucer says,‘ The owl eke that of death 
the bode ybringeth.’ The cry of the owl is heard by 
Lady Macbeth while the bloody deed is doing. The 
murderer asks, ‘ Didst thou not hear a noise?’ and she 
answers, ‘I heard the owl scream, and the cricket cry.’ 
Richard III, interrupts a messenger of evil news with, 
*Outon ye owls! Nothing but songs of death?’ Chat- 
terton has, ‘ Harke ! the dethe owle loude dothe synge.’ 


Hogarth, in the murder scene of his ‘Four Stages’of 
Cruelty,’ introduces the fearful bird. The evil reputa- 
tion of the owl is general; we find it among the 
American Indians, and in Siam the perching of the 
bird upon a roof is held prophetic of at least one death 
in the house it sits upon. The cry of the owl is also 
belived in some parts of our country to foretell bail and 
rain, accompanied by lightning.” 


Hewry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Popular superstition, not only in Germany, but 
even in England of old, has always dreaded the 
nocturnal cry of an owl as an evil omen. Let me 
only refer, as one instance, to Shakspere’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, V. ii., where the moaning 
cry of the owl forebodes the approach of death to 
the apg who is waking upon his sick-bed at 
night 

“The screech-owl, screeching loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud.” 


H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


Surely the universal character of the owl asa 
bird of ill omen—from Pliny, who calls it “in- 
auspicata et funebris avis,” to Spenser, who writes 
of it as “the ill-faced owl, death’s dreadful 
messenger”—amply justifies the appearance of 
its effigy on a tombstone. For a good deal of 
information upon owlish folk-lore, see Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, Bohn’s edition, vol. iii. p. 206. 

: E. H. M. 

Hastings. 

The common people even consider the Kauz- 
chen or the Steinkauz (Strix noctua) as a sign of 


Death.” See Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexikon, 
twelfth edition. A..% 


“ Quives” (6% S. v. 449).—The word quives is 
simply another way of spelling the plural of coif, 
which is also written quotf, cf.:— 

“ Ye citizens of London, 
That will have gallant wives, 
Ye never would be undone, 
If you'd marry dames in guoives.” 
Mountfort, Greenwich Park, 1691. 
“Holland bands and quives,” then, are holland 
bands and caps of the same material. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Conf. O. Fr. quoife, coiphe, bonnet, calotte; 
Mod, Fr. coiffe. R. Caarnocx. 


Quives are no doubt coifs. Com quire 
and choir. Henry H. Gress. 


Tue Corovets or Dukes or THe Bioop Rorat. 
(6™ S. vi. 27).—The query made by An AMATEUR 
Heratp is certainly very opportune. In his re- 
ference to the monument lately erected by Her 


Gray’s ‘moping owl’ accords well with the ‘ Elegy.’ 


Majesty the Queen to her father H.R.H. the late 
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Duke of Kent, he mentions that the two shields 
of arms of the duke and duchess are surmounted 
respectively by a duke’s coronet composed of five 
strawberry leaves, instead of a prince’s coronet, of 
crosses patées and fleur-de-lis. Now it appears to 
me that a prince’s arms should be surmounted by 
a prince’s coronet, and not by a coronet apper- 
taining to an inferior title ; thus we always place 
above a duke’s arms a ducal coronet, and although 
he may be a marquis, yet his arms are never 
emblazoned with the coronet that is attached to 
his less exalted title. I should like this question 
settled, as during the last few years I have em- 
plazoned the arms of the Dukes of Edinburgh, 
Connaught, and Albany, and in each case have 
unhesitatingly placed a prince’s coronet above 
their arms. Atrrep W. Rica. 


Tae Armour In THE Mippie 
(6" S. vi. 47).— An account of this armour will be 
found in the Archeological Journal, vol. xviii. 

. 154, from the accomplished pen of the late Mr. 
Wy. J. Bernhard-Smith. The helmets are more 
particularly described by the Baron de Cosson in 
the “ Catalogue of Ancient Helmets and Examples 
of Mail exhibited in the Rooms of the Archxo- 
logical Institute” (Archeological Journal, vol. 
axxvii. pp. 519 and 538. 

Apert HartTsHoRNE. 


Samuel Ireland, in his Picturesque Views, with 
an Historical Account of the Inns of Court in 
London and Westminster (i800), p. 89, says:— 

“Tt is decorated with various pieces of armour, con- 
sisting of breastplates, helmets, &c., which, though 
evidently not more ancient than the time of Charles II., 
ignorance and a love for the marvellous has, in the 
opinion of many, carried them back to the time of the 

nights Templars, who they insisted wore these iden- 


tical pieces.” 
G. F. R. B. 


“ Auster ” (6 S. vi. 47).—I suspect that auster 
is the same as the old Kentish astre, a hearth, 
borrowed from O.F. astre,a hearth. “The youngest 
Jsons]...... have the privilege of the astre, or hearth 
for fire, in the mansion-house” (Plot’s Stafford- 
shire, p. 278, quoted more fully in Pegge’s Kent- 
tcisms, E.D.S., p. 19). See Lambarde, Perambula- 
tion of Kent, ed. 1656, p. 638 ; mod. F. dtre in 
Brachet or Littré; and G. estrich in Weigand. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


I would refer your correspondent E. E. B. to 
“N. & Q,,” 1* 8. i. 217, 307, where it is said 
that this word is a corruption of the word astrum, 
meaning a messuage held in villenage of the lord 
of a manor. G. Fisuer. 


Aw Boox (6 §. vi. 48).—The Distichs 
of Dionysius Cato is one of the commonest of 
medieval books, often quoted by Chaucer and 
Langland. See Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale, ed. 


Skeat ; note to group G, 1. 688 ; and my notes to 
P. Plowman, b. vi. 316. 
Watrter W. Sxear. 


Sr. Gires’s Farr (6% v. 448).—See Milner’s 
History of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 211, 1798. Dr. 
Milner says:— 

“This Fair was granted by the Conqueror to his cousin, 
Bishop Walkelin, for a single day; William Rufus ex- 
tended it to three days, Henry I. to eight, Stephen to 
fourteen, and Henry II. to sixteen days...... The Fair 
began on the eve preceding the festival of St. Giles...... 
In the reign of Henry VI. this celebrated mart was on 
the decline ; since that period various causes bave 
gradually reduced this Fuir to its present insignificancy,” 

J. B. 


A BrocrapnicaL Prerace (6" §. v. 468).— 
Mr. Mortey has got hold of an odd volume of 
Sir Egerton Brydges’s Scandalous Chronicle. The 
first two volumes of The Biographical Peerage were 
published in 1808, the third in 1809, and the last 
(Ireland) in 1817. It is not an we a 


Published in four volumes, 1808-17. Lowndes, 
in his Manual, under“ Peerage,” states, “This work 
is generally attributed to Sir S. Egerton Brydges, 
Bart.” J. Inert Dreper. 


Tue Squire Papers (6% §S. v. 448). — These 

pers are to be found in all the editions of the 
ate Mr. Carlyle’s Cromwell except the first. I 
have no doubt that they are either forgeries from 
beginning to end, or genuine documents so much 
tampered with as to be quite useless for all pur- 
poses of historical research. 

Epwarp Peracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tue Wirtwatt (6% S. v. 308, 434).—The dis- 
a on this and cognate names given by 

arrell in his earlier editions, to which reference 
is made by Mr. G, Fisner, contains many errors. 
Some of them are corrected by the editor of the 
fourth edition, with the assistance of Prof. Skeat, 
and Messrs. Bradshaw and Aldis Wright. 

ANPIEL. 


Sir Taomas Apyey (6" S. i. 176) was knighted 
Nov. 2, 1693, during his tenure of the Shrievalty 
of London. He was Alderman of Vintry ward 
from December, 1692, to June, 1716, when he 
was transferred to Bridge Without as “ Father of 
the City.” He died Feb. 6, 1721/2, at the age of 
eighty-two, AtrreD B, Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 


Eryrmotocy or Cenomannt (6™ v. 348).— 
Littleton derives the name of the Céndmani “a 
Cydno Liguris filio”; and he says their chief city 
was Cenomanum, vulg. Le Maus. In the Notices of 
the Provinces and Towns of Gaul Le Mans is vari- 


ously styled Cenomannorum, Civitas Cenomanorum, 
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and Cenomani, but not Cenomanum. Bullet (Mém. 
sur la Langue Celtique), after stating that the in- 
habitants of Le Maine were anciently called 
Cenomani, derives their name from ceno, esprit, 
man, subtil ; and he adds, “ Les Manceaux sont 
fins, subtils, spirituels et adroits. Maine est une 
syncope de ce nom.” If in the old Celtic lan- 
guage the word man ever had the various mean- 
ings given by Bullet, the etymologist would be 
sadly puzzled. Among others he gives the follow- 
ing, viz., “lieu, habitation, montagne, pierre, eau, 
riviére, source, fontaine, homme, petit, subtil, bon, 
bien.” The name of the Cenomani might, there- 
fore, translate chief men. I doubt, however, 
whether the Celtic language ever possessed such 
a word as man for “homme.” If the original 
name of Le Mans was Cenomani or Cenomanum, 
it might variously translate the chief place ; the 
place at the confluence, or at the angle ; the place 
on the summit ; or the head or confluence of the 
little water (cen-o-man-iii), It would seem that 
some of the Cenomani passed over the Alps and 
settled in Lombardy. R. Caarnock. 


lf Me. Lynw will refer to Gliick’s Keltische 
Namen, p. 59, he will find this name derived from 
root c/a, represented by cian (gl. remotus ; 
ultra ; in den ir. und gal. Worterbichern auch 
longus, vastus ; procul, longe)”; and in a note 
this root cen is compared with “* ol. «jvos=ion. 
xeivos, att, éxeivos, altn. hdn, hén (ilie).” The 
element man, possibly a nominal suffix only, 
appears in a number of proper names, as in 
Gaulish Ariomanus, Viromanus, and in such 
names as Welsh Cadfan, older form “ Catman— 
Catumanus (d. h. bellator).” See also Zeuss, 
Gram, Celtica, second edition, p. 825. 

Tuomas Powe. 


Of course Mr. Freeman is having his joke, 
suggested partly by the derivation from canina 
rabies—itself probably a joke either of William the 
Conqueror or of his reporter—and partly by 
Orderic’s diphthongal spelling, which is a mere 
blunder. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“Hanoer” (1* S. ii. 266).—At this reference 
the following question was asked, and never seems 
to have received any answer at all. I should be 
very glad to see it replied to:— 

or ‘Haycer.’— Can any one of your 
readers inform me what is the meaning of the word 
Hanger, 80 frequently occurring in the names of places 
in Bedfordshire, such as Panshanger? W. AnpEuson.” 
My impression is that its meaning is a wood, and 
a place about six miles from Bedford, now called 
Morehanger, but formerly Mugyerhanger, I have 
been informed simply means “the Gipsy’s wood.” 
Is this correct ? D. G. C. E. 

[See “ Westenhanger,” 227, 353.] 


Curious Boox-pLates (6™ S. v. 226, 374, 457; 
vi. 15).—I have a copy of Bale’s Actes of English 
Votaries, 1560, bought of Mr. Quaritch twenty 
years ago, in which is written :— 

‘My Mr* name above you se 

take heede therefore you steale not mee 

ffor if you doe wthout delay 

y* necke [illegible] for me shal pay 

Looke downe below and you shal see 

The picture of the gallowstree 

Take heede therefore of thys in time 

Lest on this tree you highly clime.” 
[Drawing of gallows. | 

Now the above inscription is perhaps nearly 
as common as those some of your correspondents 
have sent you, but this is curious about it—it 
was written more than two hundred years ago by 
some one of the same name as myself (which is a 
rather uncommon one), and I had the book some 
years before I discovered it—at least I only 
noticed it as old writing, without curiosity 
enough to read it. It is singular that so rarea 
book should twice, at so long an interval, be 
owned by an R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Tue Bacxsrrine” §. v. 407; vi. 14).— 
Ma. Davies’s suggestion that backstring means 
“a leading-string behind, by which the nurse or 
mother guided the child,” is quite inadmissible ; 
Cowper’s “ misses” being spoken of as playing at 
cards, which children in leading-strings certainly 
never did. To call a pinafore a backstring would 
be like calling a shoe a shoestring.. JAYDEE. 


“Matte Money” (6 §. v. 88, 195, 397, 478). 
—Up to about fifty years ago there was a soke- 
mill at Skipton, although at the time the custom 
of paying “ maut-money,” as the local term was, 
had nearly ceased. In 1763 a number of tenants 
of the lord of the manor of Skipton disputed their 
obligation to have all corn ground at the soke- 
mill, and a trial came off at York, the Earl of 
Thanet and his tenant of the mill being the 
prosecutors. The custom of the manor was 
confirmed, and the defendants were ordered to 
pay all costs. It was alleged on the part of the 
defendants that numerous cases were known in 
which inhabitants of Skipton kept “steel-mills” 
of their own, wherewith they ground their own 
and their neighbours’ corn, and that these persons 
had not been interfered with. The prosecutors, 
however, proved that the practice of grinding corn 
at private houses within the manor had on more 
than one occasion been stopped. 

W. H. Dawsos. 

Skipton, 


Houses wirn Secret Caampers (5™ S. 
xii, 248, 312; 6" §S, ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; 
iii. 96; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478).—In Melford 
Hall co. Suffolk, “ is a curious hiding place in the 
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thickness of the walls and chimney, approached 
only through a trap panel” (The History of Long 
Melford, by Sir William Parker, Bart., 4to. 1873, 
p. 322). “In the manor-house of Minster Lovell, 
by Oxford, on constructing a new chimney, the 
workmen came upon a large vaulted subterranean 
chamber” (Ormerod’s Cheshire, second edition, 
iii. p. 853). L. L. H. 


OrveR OF ADMINISTERING TO CoMMUNICANTS 
(6% S. v. 286, 414, 477).—Connected with this 
topic, see the following note from Mozley’s Re- 
mainiscences of Oriel College, &c., vol. i. p. 345. 
The author refers to the simple liturgical tastes of 
Cardinal Newman when an Anglican clergyman, 
and vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford :— 

“So little part had he (Newman) in the great eccle- 
siological and ritual revival which has changed not only 
the inside of our churches but the face of the land, that 
from first to last he performed the service after the 
fashion of the last century. At his own church of St. 
Mary's was retained the custom, said to be from Puritan 
times, of handing the sacred elements to the communi- 
cants at their places down the long chancel, the desks of 
which, covered with white linen for the occasion, looked 
much like tables.” 

J. 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


It is the custom in the parish of Rous Lench 
for the priest to communicate the people from the 
Epistle to the Gospel side (i.¢, from south to 
north). The assistants of the celebrant receive 
first, then the choir, then the sacristan, then the 
men, and lastly the women. A similar mode 
prevailed at St. Petroc’s (Lydford), the parish 
church of Dartmoor, a few years ago; I do not 
know if it survives. 

W. K. W. Cuary-Cuary. 

Rous Lench Court. 


Tae Parstow Famity (6" S. v. 288, 435, 478). 
—Parslow, Ann, Charlotte, and Thomas, vide 
Misc. Geneal. et Her., New Series, vol. iii. pp. 449, 
450. In the parish register of Lyming, Kent, 
according to Mr. Mackie in his Hist. of Folkstone, 
published in 1856, p. 211, there is an entry of the 
baptism of John, “sonne of a stranger, called, as 
she said, Alice Parslaw.” Said John Parslaw was 
“borne in the parke-lodge of Lymynge.” 

Harpric Morpnyy. 


Perhaps this family might have originated or 
some connexion with the county palatine of 
Lancaster, for the name sometimes occurs as, or is 
corrupted into, Paslew. John Paslew, the last 
abbot of Whalley, in that county, was executed, for 
his share in the Pilgrimage of Grace, in 1537. A 
slab is still pointed out in the church there, tradi- 
tionally said to cover his remains, upon which is 
inscribed the brief epitaph, “ Miserere Mei.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Res supito Gestx” (6% S. v. 368).—I have. 
an Isle of Man halfpenny, 1758, on which, instead 
of the sovereign’s name, “Stabit quocunque 
Jeceris” is engraved. I have also another coin of 
the Isle of Man, which I suppose is a token, on 
which is engraved, on the reverse, “‘ Pro bono pub- 
lico.” Wa. Freevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


“ Navvy "=NavieaTor (1% S. xi.424; 4S, v. 
554; vi. 182, 264, 312, 425; 6" S. v. 397, 417, 
476).—When I was a boy, the river Chelmer, 
which was deepened and made fit for barges by 
the addition of locks between Chelmsford and 
Maldon in the last century, was almost always 
called, and probably is still called in Essex, “ The 
navigation.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Don’r marry” (6 S. v. 384, 471).—There is 
an excellent work by Defoe, called The Complete 
English Tradesman; and in it is an admirable 
chapter, entitled “Of the Tradesman marrying 
too Soon.” In this he says, “ It was a prudent pro- 
vision which our ancestors made in the indentures 
of tradesmen’s apprentices, that they should not 
contract matrimony during their apprenticeship.” 
Among the rules laid down by our forefathers, 
this was one of the chief, viz., “that they should 
not wed before they had sped.” When a young 
tradesman, says the same author, in Holland or 
Germany goes a-courting, the first question the 
young woman asks of him is,“ Are you able to 
pay the charges?” That is to say, in plain Eng- 
lish, Are you able to keep a wife when you have 
her? What a world of misery it would prevent 
if the young women in all countries would see the 
wisdom of this question! “ Marriage is not made 
of mushrooms, but of good round cakes,” is one of 
the pithy sayings by which our ancestors conveyed 
the same great rule of prudence. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


A Yarp or Beer (6" S. v. 368, 394, 456).— 
“ At the Annual Vinis, or feast of the Mock Corpora- 
tion of Hanley, Staffordshire, formerly the initiation of 
each member consisted in his swearing fealty to the body, 
and drinking a yard of wine—i. ¢., a pint of port or sherry 
out of a vessel a yard in length. Ward, in his Borough 
of Stoke-upon- Trent, &e. (1843), gives list of the seventy 
gentlemen assembled at the civic feast, whose names are 
registered in the corporation books, and adds :—‘ The 
test of admission to the freedom of this convivial cor- 
poration was the drinking off a yard length glass of ale 
at a single draught, no very trifling infliction on a tem- 
perate candidate.’”’—“ Staffordshire Stories,” Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 


“Le Jurr Porowais,” Erckmann-CHatriay, 
Acts I. Sckwe vii. (6 S. iv. 28 ; v. 415, 477).— 
In an account which I read in one of our illustrated 
papers of some royal marriage in Berlin, mention 
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was made of the distribution among some of the 
guests of satin ribbons embroidered or stamped in 
silver representing the bride’s garter. 
Maciaeay, 
28, Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 


Tue Apprication or “County” (6" §S, y, 
346, 496).—In 1837 I heard a great deal of the 
talk of a loquacious but not very well-educated 
lady, resident at Dover, whose frequent allusions 
to people who lived “‘ down in the sheers,” or who 
were going “ down into the sheers,” made me in- 
quisitive. I found that she spoke of the shires 
north of London. She did not affect to despise 
these “outsiders, but as people always talked of 
going “up” to London, Be ood they resided north 
or south of that metropolis, I concluded that she 
rather looked down upon the denizens of the 
“sheers.” As a native of Kent, born on the proper 
(London) side of Rochester Bridge, I, of course, 
view “ more in sorrow than in anger” the men of 
all other regions, but most especially those who 
unhappily belong to the wastes on the wrong side of 
that bridge and the poor people of Essex. Although, 
unavoidably, much associated with “Essex calves,” 
we never failed to assert our superiority. I state 
this as a matter of historic fact. Their retort that 
we were “ Kentish hogs” never obliged us to quit 
‘our vantage ground. Nevertheless, I have been 
so long transported that I have forgotten whether 
I am a“ Kentish man” or a “ man of Kent”; I 
shall be glad to know. Catcurrensis. 


“VITA SINE LITERIS Mors Est” (6% S, 346, 
497).—Cf. Cie. Tuse. v. ii: “O vite philosophia 
dux !” &e. A. Totnavusen, D.Pa. 

Great Seal Patent Office. 


Kentisa Sayines: (1) “He’s cor Sr. Law- 
RENCE ON THE Snoutper” (6 §S. v. 266, 474). 
—lIs it quite certain that the Lawrence popularly 
connected with laziness is the saint of that name? 
I have often heard, both in Cornwall and Devon, 
such expressions as “ Larence hath got hold o’n,” 
but never “Saint Larence.” See, on Lawrence 
and laziness, the “Soliloquy of Ben Bond” in 
Jennings’s Dialect of the West of England (second 
edit. 1869, pp. 144-9). PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Foyerat Armour in §, ix. 
429 ; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 
178, 252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6" S. i. 446; ii. 
218, 477; iv. 38, 256, 314; v. 58, 177, 217, 358, 
458).—There are helmets in the Russell Chapel, 
Chenies, Bucks. H. J. Movute. 

Weymouth. 


Eerraye : Surtovr (6 S. v. 269, 414, 475).— 
If épergne “ is not known in France,” esperne occurs 
in O. French side by side with espairne and 


espairgne, and both its and their connexion with 
espargner (to spare, to save from wear and tear, 
&c.) is obvious. As to surtout, why should Dr, 
Brewer deem it “strangely adopted by us to 
signify a frock-coat”? “Un surtout” meant a 
winter overall long before it came to be applied to 
a table-saving contrivance, or to aught else. 


ALpHonsE 
St. Mary's College, Peckham. 


oF Quotations Wanrep (6% §, yi, 
« My soul is beset,” &c. 
This is the opening of the ninth hymn in the third book 
of the Olney hymns. As there is no initial “ C.” before 
it, it is doubtless the composition of the Rev. John 
Newton himself. Cux, 
(6t 8. vi. 49.) 
“ Ingentes animos,” &c. 
Virgil, of the battle of the bees, Geory., iv. 83. 
Ep. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the English La 
on an Historical Basis. By the Rev. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Part IV., completing the work. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Ewa .isu scholars, as well as Prof. Skeat, are to be heartily 

congratulated on the completion of this work. At last 

we have a dictionary of our language free from the wild 
guesswork which has up to this time so generally passed 
for etymology. It is no reproach to Mr. Wedgwood, 
whose pro. dictionary has for a long time held 
the first place as one based upon true philological prin- 
ciples, to say that his work does not now fully meet the 
requirements of scholars of the English tongue. It may 
fairly be held that only within the last few years has the 
study of our language, and in particular English etymo- 
logy, at all approached to the dignity of a science. or even 
been pursued upon true scientific principles. Johnson, 
in his great work, hardly touched the subject, and in 
many, if not most, cases it would have been as well had 
he left it alone altogether; but his dictionary, with its 
store of definitions and illustrative quotations, laid the 
groundwork for our modern dictionaries, the value of 
which can hardly be overstated. Of little use have 

Horne Tooke's wild, and in many cases ludicrous, guesses 

been to his successors. Dr. Mahn, in Webster's dictionary, 

first approached the subject in a scientific manner, 

his work is more than fairly trustworthy ; and Richard- 

son and Latham can scarcely be considered much of an 

improvement upon Webster. But all along the gt 
work has slowly but steadily been progressing. Each 
worker in the field has, by the accumulation and sifting 
of material, advanced the work for his successors. The 
researches and patient study of German scholars have 
thrown light on many points which were dark or obscure ; 

honology has dissipated the mist which hung over the 
bistory of many words, while at the same time it has 
exposed the utter fallacy of thousands of so-called ety- 
mologies which were accepted as gospel even by scholars 
up to a comparatively recent period. The canons of 
etymology briefly but clearly enunciated by Prof. Skeat 
in “N. & Q.,” 5th S. v. 261, and in the present work 

(p. xxi) more fully set forth, lay down the only true and 

scientific way of dealing with English etymology. 

examples which he gives show clearly what short work 
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a careful observance of these canons will make with the 
wild guesses of would-be etymologists. The book before 
us, now happily complete. is the greatest stride yet made 
in English etymolo, Much, of course, still remains to 
be done ; least of all would Prof. Skeat himself advance 
a claim of perfection for his work, for till the great 
dictionary of the Philological Society a, in the 
preparation of which Dr. Murray has had the incalculable 
advantage over Prof. Skeat of the immense store of 
material collected during the past twenty-five years, can 
we hope for any dictionary which can make such a 
claim. Prof. Skeat’s work does not, of course, pretend 
to be more than a strictly etymological dictionary. The 
definitions are concise almost to meagreness, and they 
are generally restricted to one for each word; nor are 
the illustrative quotations many in number. But the 

t merit which the work will possess in the eyes of 
students is that every word has been thoroughly worked 
out, the best authorities have been consulted—of this 
the list of “‘books referred to,” some five hundred in 
number, is a sufficient proof—and no pains have been 
spared to make the book as perfect and complete as 
possible. Nothing has been taken for granted ; even 
the references given in other dictionaries have been 
verified, and whenever any old forms or foreign words 
are cited as connected in any way with an English word, 
the spellings and significations of such forms and words 
have been verified by reference to dictionaries of their 
respective languages. Especially has he been careful to 
distinguish so-called ACS. and other words, for the 
existence of which we have no more satisfactory evidence 
than Skinner and others, by whom many of them were 
invented. In this way the work will eminently fulfil the 
intention of its author, i.¢. to assist in the preparation 
of the great national dictionary by clearing the way of 
all the false etymologies and theories hitherto held. 
The use of algebraic signs serves to discriminate at a 
glance between forms directly related and those which 
are only cognate. We cannot help thinking that at 
times Prof. Skeat inclines too much to Celtic origins for 
many of his words. The fourth part, just issued, con- 
tains a large number of errata and addenda, many of 
them so important that the student will do well to mark 
the words to which they refer in the body of the work. 
But besides these it also contains most elaborate lists of 
Aryan roots, homonyms, prefixes, and suffixes, examples 
of sound-shifting. doublets, and of words distributed 
according to the languages to which they belong. It is 
long since so valuable a work appeared, or one so indis- 
— to every student of our language. Every page 

rs witness to the learning, care, and conscientious 
painstaking of the author, who has by his labours con- 
ferred a benefit on students not cnaily to be over-esti- 


The History of the County Palatine and City of Chester. 

By George Ormerod, Esq. Second Edition, revised 

and enlarged by Thomas Helsby, Esq., of Lincoln's 
_Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Routledge & Sons.) 
No English county can boast a more goodly display of 
topographical works than Cheshire, “that seed plot of 
Gentry.” Beginning with King’s Vale Royal of England, 
published in 1656 (the same year that Dugdale gave us 
the Antiquities of Warwickshire), and followed in 1672 
by Sir Peter Leycester's Antiquities touching Cheshire, 
we have, in 1700, Leigh’s natural history of that county, 
not to speak of Lysons’s account in the Magna Britannia, 
published in 1810, and various other general and local 
works connected with that 

“Thrice happy shire, confined so to be 
Twixt two so famous Floods, as Mersey is, and Dee.” 


In 1819 appeared Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, a work 


which has been pronounced to be one of the best and; 
most complete of all modern county histories, and which, 
may be classed with Baker’s Northamptonshire, Hunter's, 
South Yorkshire, Eyton’s Salop, Surtees’s Ilistovy of 
Durham, and Raine’s North Durham. 

In 1875 Mr. Helsby brought out the first number of, 
his new edition of Ormerod’s Cheshire, and two years 
afterwards Mr. Earwaker published the first volume of 
his East Cheshire; or, a History of the Hundred of 
Macclesfield, the second volume appearing in 1880; and 
now, in 1882, after nearly eight years’ labour, appears. 
the eighteenth number, completing the work, of this. 
grand history, which is intended to be bound in three 
volumes, although it virtually consists of six volumes, 
each being of about the size of the smallest of the original 
editions. 

It would, of course, be impossible in the limits of an. 
article in “ N. & Q.” to do justice to the merits of Mr. 
Helsby’s new edition. We may briefly remark that there 
are very considerable corrections and additions, and that 
no pains appear to have been spared to render his book~ 
worthy of the county and of the original author, whose 
name has so long stood at the head of county historians. 
As to the illustrations, there are in the new edition 
about seventy additional wood, copper, and steel en- 
gravings, consisting of landscapes, portraits, and seale, 
while the heraldry hus been generally re-engraved in 
wood, and is a great improvement on the cuts used in 
the former edition. The number of pedigrees have been 
considerably increased, and now amount to 444, A short 
memoir of Mr, Ormerod appears in the new preface, and 
there is also an etching of Mr. Helsby, the accomplished 
continuator of the work. 

It is characteristic of Ormerod in his History of Che- 
shire that he discarded all unproved and conjectural specu- 
lations, and laid the foundations of his great work on the 
trustworthy materials enumerated by Dugdale, “ Records, 
Leiger- Books, Manuscripts, Charters, Evidences, Tombes, 
and Armes.” Mr. Helsby has followed on the same 
lines, with the greater advantage of the numerous sources. 
of information which are now patent to the historical 
inquirer in the very many printed records of the national) 
archives. The result is a work of national importance, 
which will associate the names of Ormerod and Helsby 
with those to whom we have already alluded, Dugdale, 
Hunter, Baker, Surtees, Raine, and Eyton. 

It is usually said that the time for county histories has 
passed away; and certainly there have been of late years 
but few which could rival the antiquarian information 
and curious family history, not to mention the engraved 
illustrations, which are preserved in a greater degree. 
than in any other topographical work in Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershive ; but we have in the present day 
a vast number of good and useful topographical works, 
though of a lesser size than the ponderous volumes 
of Nichols, and we have now to welcome new editions of” 
both Hutchins’s Dorset and Ormerod's Cheshire. It can- 
not, therefore, be said that a taste for topographical 
literature is on the decline, though but few, perhaps, have 
either purses long enough to buy, or houses big enough 
to stow, the weighty folios of a former age. But one 
point, at any rate, is evident, that there is no lack on 
the part of the public of a just appreciation of good and 
accurate topographical works ; neither—may we not be 
allowed to add!—is there any want of worthy successors 
to the antiquaries of a former generation while writers 
such as Mr. Thomas Helsby remain among us. 


Enolish Men of Letters —Gray. By Edmund W. Gosse. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

To the modern person of culture—the butterfly of books 

who flits irregularly across the field of English lite- 
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rature—Gray is a little-known and a generally mis- 
taken figure. As a poet, he is remembered by a poem 
which excess of popularity has made a commonplace ; as 
a man, chiefly by a paradoxical utterance respecting 
the romances of MM. Marivaux and Crébillon le jis. 
Between these extremes of superficial recollection Mr. 
Gosse has managed to revive the true presentment, 
and he has given us a portrait which is at once engaging 
and convincing. Finished with fastidious care as to its 
details, but still preserved by its happy negligences from 
the stiffness of the mere trompe l'el, his work exhibits 
to us the friend of Walpole and Wharton, the shy and 
retiring student of Pembroke and Peterhouse, the delicate 
critic, and the poet of exquisite performance, in a manner 
which Mason did not certainly attain with all his per- 
sonal knowledge, nor Mitford with all his pious care. 
Mr. Gosse has made excellent use of the charming recol- 
lections of Gray’s friend Norton Nicholls, and of that 
most attractive of his latest admirers, the Swiss Bon- 
stetten. His studies of the Pembroke MSS. have enabled 
him to supplement even the labours of Mathias, and he 
has also ransacked the treasures of the British Museum, 
besides adding many minute touches here and there only 
possible to that keen love of literary inquiry for which 
nothing is “common or vile.” He has managed, too, 
to thrill his style with a gentle and graceful enthu- 
siaem which carries the reader with it, and has the final 
effect of clothing his subject with a kind of transfiguring 
aura through which he almost appears heroic. In these 
days of uncompromising life-taking, when the Crom- 
wellian precept of painting the warts and wrinkles seems 
likely to be pushed to such an extent that the resem- 
blance will be obscured, or even wholly suppressed by 
them, it is refreshing to meet with so pleasant an example 
of “ the truth told lovingly” by a biographer to whom his 
office has still its responsibilities of amenity and respect. 
We can only trust that to Mr. Gosse may fall the further 
duty of giving us that canonical edition of Gray's works 
and letters which is still to be desired. No one, we are 
sure, can undertake the task with more complete equip- 
ment or more genuine appreciation of its requirements. 


The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen. By Villiers 
Stuart, of Dromana, M.P. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. (Murray.) 


‘Queen Ist ex Kues was the mother-in-law of Shishak, 


who invaded Jerusalem shortly after the death of Solo- 
mon. Her funeral tent is therefore little short of three 
thousand years old, and dates back almost to the period 
of the Trojan war. The tent was the canopy over the 
boat in which her remains were conveyed across the Nile 
for interment in the royal mausoleum at Deir el Bahari. 
It is formed of gazelle skins, stitched together, and 
ornamented in various colours with great taste and skill. 
Mr. Stuart's book contains an illustration of this unique 
specimen of ancient Egyptian tapestry, printed in the 
original colours, as well as an explanation of the in- 
scriptions, emblems, and allegorical figures which are 
found upon it. He has also added some account of the 
less known pyramids and ient ts, as well 
as a description of some of the miscellaneous treasures 
found at Deir el Bahari. In his preface Mr. Stuart 
apologizes for the addition of another volume on the 
subject of Egyptian art, but both the general public and 


Egyptian archeologists will find a of the 
book amply justified by the novelty interest of its 
contents. 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1881, New Series. 
(Rivingtons.) 

THe present volume is the nineteenth of the new series, 

which was commenced in 1863. We congratulate Messrs. 


Rivington upon its production. It is a valuable com. 
pendium of home and foreign history, carefully compiled 
and well indexed. It will, like its predecessors, save the 
time of many an inquirer, who uses it instead of wearily 
searching the files of the newspapers. We regret, how- 
ever, to notice the omission in this volume of the list of 
promotions and appointments, and of the ministry, &. 
Instead of these useful lists we are apparently given 
copy of the Irish Land Act, a change which, we fi , 
readers of ‘‘N. & Q.” will not think for the better, [¢ 
we may repeat a hint made by us in these pages some 
twenty years ago, we would suggest that an index to 
the old series from 1820 to 1860 would be an invaluable 
boon to many historical students. 


Never did Messrs. Blackwood & Sons do better service 
than when they sent forth a new edition of The Bool. 
Hunter, The value of the present issue is considerably 
enhanced by the addition of a memoir, by his widow, of 
Dr. John Hill Burton, together with a portrait of the 
author. The volume before us may truly be described 
as an cdition de luxe ; a copious index has been added, 
and only one thousand copies have been printed for sale 
in Great Britain. 


Tue lamented death, on the 9th inst., of the Rev. 
James Craigie Robertson, Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, 
should be recorded in the columns of “N. & Q.” Amongst 
other works, Canon Robertson wrote the life of Thomas 
& Becket, and contributed several volumes of Materials 
for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop, to the 
** Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain.” 


Mr. A. H. Butiey, Clarence House, New Town, 
Margate, editor of the works of John Day, is issuing by 
subscription a collection of rare old plays in four volumes. 
Several pieces of interest will be published for the first 
time from MSS. in the British Museum. The number 
of copies will be strictly limited to one hundred and 
fifty, and the price for each volume will be one guinea. 
Vol. I. is now ready, and Vol. If. will be issued in the 
autumn. The other volumes will follow at intervals of 
six months. Each play will be accompanied by an 
introduction and foot-notes. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

F. C.—On again referring to Mr. Wrison's com- 
munication (ante, p. 47) you will see that the celebrated 
Dean of St. Paul's is specially excluded from the query. 


Oxon. (“ Wayzgoose ”).—See “N. & Q,,” 6 8, 
iv. 80. 


Cuas, Frepo, Harpy (“Yorkshire Parish Register 
Society ”).—We should advise you to write to either of 
the gentlemen named. 

Mas. F. (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters ”).—See 
& Q,” 6t iii. 69, 252, 298). 

Capt, E. H.—The inscription is very common. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements ant 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.' 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NO WAITING FOR DIVIDEND.—The Vendor has guaranteed the payment of 5 per cent. 
dividend for the first year, so as to prevent any possible loss of interest during the 


construction of the premises. 


THE GENERAL AGENCY AND EXCHANGE 


(LIMITED.) 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
By which the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL £60,000, IN 60,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
4 FIRST ISSUE, 30,000 SHARES. 
Payable as follows :—5s. on Application ; 5s. on Allotment. Calls of 2s. 6d. each ; of which at least One 
Month’s Notice will be given. 
Further Issues of Shares will only be made at a Premium. 
Shares may be paid up in full if desired, and receive a proportionate increase of Dividend. 


Directors. 
Commissary-General J. 0. HAMLEY, C.B., Chairman. 


Major-General C. F. BROWNE, 
Major F. B. BULKELEY, late 65th Regiment. 
Captain W. T. CROFT, late 2-14th Regiment. 


"J. T. HELBY, Esq. 
Major C. A. MACGREGOR, late R FE. 
Commissary-General HENRY MUOUOKE, 


* Will join the Board after Allotment, 
Bankers. 
LONDON and COUNTY BANKING CO., Limited, Westminster Branch, 3, Victoria Street. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. WILKINSON & HOWLETT, 14, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


hitect 


Architect. 
ERNEST TURNER, F.R.1.B.A., 246, Regent Street, W. 
Auditors, 
Messrs. EVANS & PIERSON, 2, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, F.C. 
Registered Offices. 
Victoria House, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


Secretary. 
Major W. N. G. JOHNSON, 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring 
the business and goodwill of the General Agency, and for 
further developing the same. The business was established 
some three years since, exclusively for Members of the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society, but has since been extended to 
the public generally, and with remarkable success. 


The branches of business undertaken by the Agency are 
numerous, some of the most important being— 
Purchase and Sale of Shares and Stocks. 
Regimental Exchanges. 
Negotiating Mortgages, &c. 
House and Estate Agency. 
Agency for Officers of the Army and Navy, especially for 


transacting business for Naval and Military Officers serving , 


* in and Members of the Civil Service of India and the 
Colonies, and other gentlemen residing abroad. 


Another special feature of the business is the Sale and Ex- 
change of articles of all kinds, the goods being placed on view, 
leading to a more ready sale than the ordinary method of 
advertising only; some hundreds of articles are being sold 
monthly, and the number of applications for placing goods on 
view has increased to such an extent that it has become 
absolutely necessary to refuse many from want of space to 
store them. If accommodation is provided, as is now proposed 
by the Company, this branch of the business would be greatly 

tended, and, combined with monthly sales by Auction, would 
give a very large revenue. 

The need of such an establishment as the General Agency 
has, therefore, been fully shown by the rapid development of 
its business: larger premises have been obtained from time to 
time, but still greater accommodation must be provided as 
speedily as possible. A most eligible site presents itself in 
close proximity to the present Offices in Victoria Street, and 
but one door the Army and Navy Co-operative Society. 
On this site it is pro’ 4d to erect a building that would con- 

the Offices and Show-Rooms of the Company, a Restaurant, 


a Club-Room, and other Rooms for letting either as Offices or 
Kesidences. Applications for such Rooms are being constantly 
made to the Agency, and several have already been bespoken. 
It is also intended to provide a limited number of leposit 
Safes in the b t, dation of this nature being in 
constant request. 

The rents obtainable (placing them at a low estimate) from 
such a Restaurant, Rooms, &c., as above stated, would alone 
suffice to pay a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on 
the capital required, 

The Directors therefore fidently rec d the shares as 
a good and safe investment, and as the Company will take over 
a going concern, there will be no loss of interest on capital whilst 
waiting for the business to be developed ; the vendor has 
guaranteed the payment of a 5 per cent. dividend for the first 
year, so as to prevent any possible loss of i it during the 
construction of the premises. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid. No Directors* 
fees will be paid until a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. has 
been declared, and they will then vary according to the amount 
of dividends paid. 

Applications will be made to the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange for a quotation as soon as the necessary capital is 
subscribed. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit paid on 
application for shares will be returned in full. 

The only contract entered into is one dated the 13th of June. 
1882, and made between James Thomas Helby and Majer 
W. N. G. Johnson on behalf of the Company for the purchase 
of the business, which can be inspected at the Offices of the 
Company's Solicitors, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be 
obtained at the Offices and from the Bankers, Brokers, and 
Solictors of the Company. 
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THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE FOR TEACHERS YET ISSUED, 
Just ready, in two sizes, 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS, 


BOUND WITH THE 


PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Convenient Volume, containing the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, the Authorized and Revised Versions 
of the New Testament arranged side by side in Parallel Columns, and all the Helps to the Study of the Bible which have 
made the Oxford Bible for Teachers so famous. 

MINION, Crown 8vo. (7f by 5} by 2 inches). 
Pastegrain Morocco, limp a 18s, | Turkey Morocco, limp 
And in various other bindings, at all Booksellers’. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION.—Minion, Small 4to. 
Printed on Writing Paper, with margins for Manuscript Notes (9} by 7 by 2} inches). 
Turkey Morocco, Bevelled Edges, price 2/. 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. 


In Nine Sizes, eae Page for Page with each other. 


3 THIN EDITIONS EDITIONS 
ON INDIA PAPER. ON BEST RAG-MADE PRINTING PAPER. 


o 


1 No. 2 No. 3 


> 
‘A 


2a 


Description 


of 


Bindings. 


Edition. 
Minion 4to., 
Wide margins 

Minion 8vo, 
Ruby 16mo. 
Pearl 16mo 


Pocket Edition. 2 
Smallest Edition. 


a 
s 
= 
= 
= 
= 


Cloth boards, red edges.. ...... 
French Morocco 
Pastegrain Morocco 
Persian Morocco, limp 
Turkey Morocco, limp 
Do. flap edges 
Levant Morocco, 
flap edges | 
Do. very flexible, silk sewed, | 
the most durable binding | 


cocaack 
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THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


Giving the Authorized and Revised Versions side by side. 


MINION, Crows 8vo. The STUDENTS’ EDITION. 
Pastegrain limp, gilt edges ee ee ee . 
Morocco limp oe ee ee es MINION, Crown éto. 
urkey Morocco circuit .. Ss. Od. 
Printed on Writing Paper, with Wide Margins for MS. Notes. 
LONG PRIMER, Crown 4to. — 


Cloth bevelled. red edges Ws. 
Turkey Morocco boards . Be 


The Rev ised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


THE HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 
Comprising all the ADDITIONAL MATTER that is contained in 
THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. 
PEARL, size. NONPAREIL, 8vo. size. 
Cloth lim «Is. Od. Cloth boards .. 
Freach ee ee ls. Od. Pastegrain limp es oe 
RUBY, 16mo. size. MINION, Svo. size. 
Cloth limp ee ee ee ee oe ls. 6d. | Cloth limp ee ee ee 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row,. 


Printed by Jour & FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Took's Court, Chancery Lane, F.C.; and Published by the said 
uN UC. PRANCIS, at No. 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.— —Saturday, July 22, 1383. 
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